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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority"and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A memorial service in honor of Lee 
Sullivan McCollester, D.D., S.T.D., 


dean emeritus of the Crane School of 


Religion and chaplain emeritus of 
Tufts College, will be held in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College, on Sunday, 
January 16, at 4 p. m. 


UNIVERSALISM THE 
NEEDED GOSPEL 

These are indeed difficult days for 
churches. This world-wide conflagration, 
so destructive and challenging, presents 
a glorious time in which to be a Univer- 
salist minister and a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church, because the line is so 
sharply drawn between religion and ir- 
religion, between God and no-God, be- 
tween Christ and the Hitlerites, between 
day and night, between freedom and 
slavery, between life and death. Uni- 
versalism is the needed gospel in this 
desperate world. Partialism is emphati- 
cally obsolete. It is ours to build a 
working church around Universalism so 
great that those who come after us in 
this tormented world will think us not 
mad but glorious to have attempted it. 
—Frep C. Lernine in the Empire State 
Universalist. 


RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
Grorce A. Gay 
We Must Seek the Good 


The strength of personality lies in the 


‘will. There are some things we must do. 


To think correctly is essential, to feel 
strongly is natural, but neither thinking 
nor feeling accomplish anything unless 
they issue in character and in conduct. 


And it is the will which puts thinking - 


and feeling to work. 

An old book of exploration of the inner 
life was entitled The Will to Believe. In 
other words, it is the willingness to be- 
lieve that makes possible the acceptance 
of statements as true. 

It may seem strange if it is said that 
“we must seek the good,” but it is a fact, 
none the less. In our moods of depres- 
sion it is extremely difficult for us to 
discover that any good exists. So, we 
must will to find the good. When we 
thus place ourselves in the expectant at- 
titude, lo, the good appears in every- 
thing about us. This is the wholesome, 
sane, healthful way of livingf Any other 
way is unnatural and unwholesome. 
There is good in every situation and in 
every person, but we must deliberately 
seek this good if we are to find it. 

I walked down the street early, and 
I was absorbed in thought. Suddenly I 
became aware of the world about me— 
lovely trees, green lawns, red roses, birds 
flitting from branch to branch, people 
smiling on their doorsteps and waiting 
for a word of greeting, and the blue 
sky above. And behold it was very 
good! JI visited a hospital, and as I 
walked along the corridor a young couple 
approached. Evidently the first baby had 
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arrived, for the young mother was look- 
ing down into that tiny bundle in her 
arms with such joy and pride that I 
almost wept with a feeling of gratitude, 
while the young father also walked by 
his wife’s side proud and happy. And 
I said to myself, “Wars may devastate 
the earth, crime may threaten our na- 
tional strength, sin may befoul society, 
wrong may often win advantages, but 
love still lives and the miracle of birth 
continues, and God is still at work in 
human growth.” Cheer up! We may not 
shut our eyes to evil, neither dare we 
turn from our search for good. 

It will benefit each of us to start out © 
every morning resolved to seek and to 
find the good in everything and every- 
one. In the Bible we read so frequently 
of seeking. Seek peace, and pursue it. 
Seek ye the Lord. Paul urged his friends 
to “think on these things,” and ~what 
were “these things”? “Whatsoever things 
are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report.” If we wish to be 
strong, to be brave, to be wise, to be 
clean, to be noble, to be Christian, these 
are the things that we must seek. 


Films (16 mm. Sound) 


which will assist in promoting inter- 
national understanding are available 
at minimum rental charges through 
offices of the British Information 
Service in Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and New 


York, and through British consular 


offices in many other cities. The 
Youth Office of the Universalist 
Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., will be happy to } 
furnish further particulars to church 
leaders who are interested. 


WHO’S WHO 


CuareNce R. SKINNER is dean of the 
School of Religion in Tufts College and 
author of many books and tracts. 


Lronarp CarmicHann is president of 
Tufts College. He is now giving half 


time to the Government for important 


war work. 


Hucu S. Tianer is pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Canton, N. Y., and 
a writer of growing distinction. 


Harry Apams Hersey is one of the 
best known men in the Universalist fel- 
lowship. He is pastor of the church at 
Danbury, Conn. 


Grrarp PriestLey, an Englishman by 
birth, is now on the lecture platform. 
He was pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


W. H. Hoxton has for many years. 
contributed to leading British children’s. 
magazines and newspapers. 
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An Elder Statesman and Beloved Friend: 


O a sensitive, thoughtful person the death of a 

man like Dean McCollester stirs the imagination. 
We may not have thought of such a man as aged—we 
never did with Dean McCollester—but when we look 
at the date of his birth and think of what he has seen 
and felt and done, something of awe comes over us. 
A mighty past lives again in such men. A generation 
that has left us comes to life again. When such a link 
with the past is broken a great sadness comes over us. 
We suffer the loss of a loved one and we suffer the loss 
of something vital and beautiful in the past that we 
want so much to keep. 

In our political history, Buchanan was President 
of the United States when Lee McCollester was born; 
Lincoln was still a lawyer riding the circuit and run- 
ning unsuccessfully for office; the war of the sixties 
was still over the horizon, although the sky was dark. 
He was a voter when the beloved Garfield ran for the 
presidency against the dashing Hancock. 

In our church history, Thomas Whittemore, Dr. 
Miner, Abel C. Thomas, A. J. Patterson, E. H. Chapin, 
Hosea Ballou, 2nd, George W. Bicknell and several of 
the great Skinners were alive and leading the way. His 
teachers were Sawyer, Leonard, Capen, Knight and 
Tousey, and Dr. Miner was a lecturer. 

Lee McCollester was born in the decade in which 
Hosea Ballou the elder died, and through his father 
he relived the intimate history of lives of high sig- 
nificance to our church. 

So many things he knew intuitively that some of us 


have to learn the hard way. He was a veteran, 
although he kept the joy, the enthusiasm, the buoy- 
ancy of a youth. And what Lizzie Parker McCollester 
gave to him and put into him! Sparkling, witty, keen, 
distinguished, beautiful, and good, Lizzie Parker 
opened other vistas to him and tied him to other im- 
portant chapters in the history of the times. 

If it be true that our business in life often makes 
us narrow—and who questions it?—then the man is 
fortunate whose home ties, wife, children, travels, or 


- comrades help him to resist the process. 


We cannot say whether it was family or books or 
Detroit or Tufts or England, or something else, that 
made him broad, but surely there seldom has been a 
Universalist minister so free from all that is petty, 
parochial or sectarian. 

Some folks think that only he truly serves the 
church who stands guard day and night over its prerog- 
atives, but Lee McCollester knew that the highest 
service of a church is rendered on an altogether differ- 
ent level. 

He was a birthright Universalist, and the name was 
dear to him, but it was dear to him only as a tie with 
others and not as a mark of separation. 

Broad, generous, sane and kindly, Lee McCollester 
will live on for many a day in the lives to which he 
communicated his own faith and love. 

We called him an elder statesman because of his 
wisdom, but we never*thought of him as old. “TI have 
stayed young,” he said, “because I have always thought 
of myself as young.” 


When Disputants Get Angry 


UST why should William Green and other labor 
leaders be so angry over an anonymous interview 
with a highly placed official in which it was said that 
_ strikes and the threat of strikes had prolonged the war 
and cost hundreds of thousands of lives? 

The reason for this bitter anger is that the highly 
placed official stated quite calmly a terrible truth. 
Nobody who belongs to America wants to sacrifice the 
lives of Americans unnecessarily. William Green is a 
patriotic citizen, the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.I.O. and other labor groups are made up 
of patriotic people. The contribution of labor to vic- 


tory is as great as the contribution of the armed forces. 
But what labor did, through misguided leaders, was to 
damage the war effort at a crucial moment, give aid 
and comfort to our enemies, postpone the crack-up of 
Germany. And they did it without realizing what they 
were doing. 

They are angry because they are accused of some- 
thing that is true. 

Most people do not mind so much charges that are 
false. But it takes a noble type of individual who can 
keep his poise when “twitted on facts.” 

According to the labor leaders, the Government is 
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~ to blame, the industrialists are to blame, and they 
themselves are not to blame. Besides, they did not 
mean to strike any of the time. It was all a bluff. 

We see no way out of such situations except to pass 
laws putting everybody whose work is essential to the 
war effort under war orders. Events are educating the 
American people along these lines. Good may come 
out of the interview with the highly placed official, 
whose name now we all know. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 


R. HORACE HOLTON,.secretary of the board 
D of pastoral supply for the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches, spoke words of truth and soberness to 
the members of the Fortnightly Club of Boston on 
December 13. He discussed frankly the great question 
of placing ministers in free churches. 

The fact that we are free churches and free minis- 
ters, with all the joys and satisfactions of freedom, 
decides the question as to whether or not a minister 
can be sure of a job. He cannot be sure of a job among 
the free churches. He can be sure that he is free to 
accept a call or to decline a position, free to stay one 
year or forty years in a community, free to work in 
the United States or in Asia, but not free to insist 
that a general superintendent or a state superintendent 
place him somewhere. Every Catholic priest and every 
minister in several other denominations is guaranteed 
a place to work, but he has to go where he is sent. 
The system has great advantages and some disadvan- 
tages. We are not passing on that matter. Here we 
are telling all and sundry that we ministers of free 
churches “cannot have our cake and eat it too.” We 
went into the free church with our eyes open. We 
chose to take our chances with lawyers, doctors and 
other professional men who are strictly on their own, 
and who cannot complain if they locate where there 
are no patients or clients. 

But what Dr. Holton did, courageously and effec- 
tively, was to show us how to mitigate the hardships 
and take advantage of all the possibilities in our free 
system. He made no claim that his board, or that he 
as chief executive of the board, ought to have a decid- 
ing voice as to who should go here or there. He did 
say that churches and ministers ought to take advan- 
tage of the records and of the experience of officials 
who are charged by the churches with responsibility to 
find out about the various fields and the various labor- 
ers in those fields. 

It is an important matter this settling a new min- 
ister. It may be a matter of life and death for a 
parish. Always there are various agencies at work. 
Dr. Holton listed some of these agencies. There are 
ministers of churches and officers of associations in the 
neighborhood of the church seeking a pastor. They 
are trusted, and may well be trusted. There are the 
deans of theological schools always keen to place their 
men, and properly so. There are state officials, and 
there are the men themselves who apply directly. 

Dr. Holton said that there was no reason why a 
man should not apply directly. Many do. But the 
old feeling in the churches was that it was far better 
for a man to be urged by someone else. A minister’s 
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position was more than a job. It was a calling. He 
was not just a hired man. He was a religious leader. | 
Dr. Holton’s great point was that every person 
who dealt with the matter could render double serviee 
by notifying the central bureau of the action, and that 
all parishes, even if they did not want suggestions 
from officials, should consult the records. This is 
nothing more than plain common sense. In our own 
churches the superintendents usually have had long 
and varied experience. They can be of great help. 
Our own Dr. Ratcliff, who heard Dr. Holton, said 
that such an address went a long way towards clearing 
up misunderstanding about the place that central offi- 
cials dealing with placement ought to fill. Our super- — 
intendents cannot create positions very often, but they 
can do much to help parishes and to strengthen the 
whole church. 


“NEITHER EAST NOR WEST” 4 


N one of his interesting broadcasts from London, 

Peter Lyne, of the staff of the Christian Science 
Monitor, gave some graphic pictures of the meeting 
of Chiang Kai-shek, Roosevelt and Churchill, then of 
the meeting of Stalin with Churchill and Roosevelt, 
and, finally, of the coming together of Inonu, President 
of Turkey, with the British Prime Minister and the 
American President. He referred especially to the way 
in which each of these men seemed to “hit it off” with 
the others. Stalin and Roosevelt seemed to like each 
other from the start, and with Madame Chiang to act 
as interpreter it seemed as if her delightful visit to the 
United States and to Canada were being continued 
with the Generalissimo added to the party. 

Peter Lyne said that we were accustomed to quote 
the line of Kipling: 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet. 


“Tt is time now,” he went on, “for someone to finish 
the quotation from Kipling”: 


But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor 
Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth! 


The troubles between nations, races, classes and 
sects seldom come from the large-minded, but from the 
small-minded. But of course the leaders have to carry 
the others along with them or they will cease to be 
leaders. The personal influence of all the leaders who 
came together at Cairo and at Teheran is strong. The 
world is nearer the time when the swords can be beaten 
into plowshares because of their work. 


SS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


HE choice of “George T. Angell” as the name of 
-a Liberty freighter to be launched in South Port- 
land, January 6, appropriately commemorates a great 
humanitarian son of this commonwealth. Mr. Angell, 
who died in 1909, founded the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals seventy-five 
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years ago and laid the foundation for the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, where nearly 1,000,000 
animals have been treated since its opening in 1915. 
The death of two horses in a race from Brighton 
to Worcester in 1868 inspired Mr. Angell, a lawyer 
and schoolteacher, to start his movement against the 
mistreatment of animals. The society grew beyond 
his dreams, gave birth to the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society and spread its influence among adults 
and children all round the world. Protective laws in 
favor of animals developed through the efforts of this 
hardy crusader. New techniques in the treatment 
- of animals afflicted by disease have emerged from the 
hospital founded by Mr. Angell’s successor, Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley.—Boston Herald. 


Universalist Headquarters is at 16 Beacon Street, 
the old home of Mr. Angell. 


“THE CHURCH GOES WITH HER SONS” 


HE General Commission on Army and Navy 

Chaplains, which represents thirty Protestant 
bodies, including the Universalist Church of America, 
has issued an attractive illustrated booklet entitled 
The Church Goes with Her Sons. It points out the 
fact that the Government is making greater provision 
for the moral and spiritual welfare of our boys in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and Maritime 
Service than ever before in our history. The Govern- 
ment asks the churches for the best young men that 
they have and gives them an unusual opportunity 
to influence the lives of men. Chaplains must be 
competent men, and they must sympathize with the 
gigantic effort that government is making to win the 
war. If they show too much sectarian zeal they cease 
‘to be useful as chaplains. 
’ Although the quotas of some churches, including 
our own, are filled, the churches must be ready to 
furnish replacements. Some chaplains have lost their 
lives, some are prisoners, some are wounded or sick. 

The chaplains are gaining much from the experi- 
ence. They are enthusiastic about their work. They 
will be broader men when they come home. For one 
thing they are apt to have a greater faith in personal 
counseling. 


Our Washington minister, Dr. Brooks, is a member ~ 


of the General Commission. He has put his signature 
to this message of the Commission: 


Denominations should encourage their younger ministers 
to enter the service, and not restrain them unduly for fear of 
weakening the position of the denomination after the war. 
This is the thing business concerns and labor unions have 
been accused of doing. Churches, at least, should understand 
the principle of losing one’s life to save it. 

Pray for your ministers who go into the service. Be proud 
of them and write to them. When your young men and 
women are inducted, give them one of the cards of introduc- 
tion to chaplains such as the General Commission and some 
of the denominations are issuing. Keep in contact with them 
by mail. A distinguished clergyman, recently visiting Protes- 
tant chaplains and servicemen in Alaska on behalf of the 
General Commission, said on his return: “The men up there 
‘will never forget what the churches do for them now. If the 
churches do nothing, or very little, they will never forget that 
either.” t . 


a 
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THE THREAT TO STRIKE 


HESE railroad men are good American citizens. 

Both operating and nonoperating unions are made 
up of people that have to be intelligent and dependable. 
They probably are entitled to more money. But how 
does the strike threat look to the men in the Army and 
Navy? There probably are some fairly soft jobs in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, but by and large the 
lot of the man in the armed services is hard. We do 
not have to enlarge upon the danger that many face. 
Some already have been released by death. But tens 
of thousands suffer all kinds of deprivations. There 
are no fixed hours, and the pay is far below that paid 
in industry. They lie down many a night cold and wet. 
They keep going when they feel ready to drop with 
fatigue. They feel the sting of bullets and go under 
the surgeon’s knife. 

Now there is danger in railroading—even .death— 
and likewise discomfort and fatigue; but does anybody 
maintain that the lot of the two groups is equal? Those 
in the armed services are supporting with their bodies 
those in the railroad industries, and in turn are entitled 
to support. 

Our country is a valuable asset to us al!. It has 
its faults, but we could not easily get another country 
like it if we lost it. Both the railroad men and those 
in the armed forces are trying to save the country. 
Will any one group let every other group down? 

Admit all the injustices claimed, multiply them by 
ten or a hundred, the threat to strike remains mon- 
strous.. All who see this truth should wake up and 
say so. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


That religion is dead in Russia from over twenty 
years’ aggressive work by the Government seems to be 
as false as that the Russian people would rise and 
overthrow their government if war came or that Russia 
would surrender to Germany in six weeks. 


An amendment to the Constitution of our country 
that will not be passed, but which would be highly 
beneficial if passed, would provide that no election for 
President or members of the U.S. Senate or House shall 
be held in time of war. 


Would that more of us could use our intellects as 
well as our emotions in arriving at decisions. 


Death has taken a heavy toll of Universalist min- 
isters in: the past months. Some of us have become 
senior members of this or that group long before we 
desired it. 


} 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, representing the Fed- 
eral Council, attacks the Cairo Declaration on the 
future of China because it fails to give all the blue- 
prints on the future of Japan. Why must church 


people insist on putting all the law and the gospel 


into every pronouncement? 
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Death of Dean McCollester 


EE SULLIVAN McCOLLESTER, known wher- 

ever the Universalist Church is known, died at 
the Stamford (Connecticut) Hospital at 6:30 a. m. on 
Sunday, December 26. 

He left Claremont, New Hampshire, December 
21, and went by rail to the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Hugh Gallaher, at Darien, Connecticut. Here a 
cold that he had contracted some time before grew 
worse and he went to bed—remaining cheery and con- 
fident, however. On Christmas Eve he had an attack 
which he thought was connected with his cold, but 
which was, in fact, a heart attack. Christmas night 
he was moved to the hospital, but remained calm and 
cheerful. He died early.Sunday morning without a 
struggle. 

News was at once sent to Tufts College, and the 
president, Dr. Carmichael, expressed a desire that 
services be held there. These services were arranged 
for January 16. Funeral services also were set for 
Claremont, December 29. 

Lee Sullivan McCollester was born June 5, 1859, 
at Westmoreland, New Hampshire, where his father 
was settled as minister of the Universalist church. 
His parents were Rey. Sullivan H. McCollester and 
Fanny Sophia Knight McCollester. 

He prepared for college at Nashua, New Hampshire, 
and in the preparatory department of Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio. Also, he took half of his college course 
at Buchtel, transferrmg to Tufts for the junior and 
senior years and getting his A. B. degree in 1881. He 
then took the full three-year course in the Crane 
Divinity School at Tufts, graduating from there in 
1884. Later he did postgraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of London, England. 

On January 1, 1884, before graduation, he began 
work as pastor of the Universalist church in Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. 

On August 21, 1884, he married Miss ‘Lillian A. 
Wright of Troy, New Hampshire. She died August 24, 
1885. _He remained at Claremont until December, 
1888, when a committee that had come from Detroit 
to hear him gave an enthusiastic report, resulting in 
a call to the Church of Our Father in Detroit. 

On May 1, 1889, he returned to Claremont and was 
married to Lizzie 8. Parker, daughter of Judge Hosea 
W. Parker, one of the prominent figures of the New 
Hampshire bar and one of the strongest of Universalist 
laymen. She died April 1, 1929. 

The home of Lee and Lizzie McCollester for forty 
years was one of the shining illustrations of what the 
abiding love of cultured, unselfish folk can create. Their 
children, Parker McCollester, and Catharine, now 
Mrs. Hugh Gallaher, and five grandchildren survive 
Dean McCollester. 
~ The Detroit pastorate lasted almost twenty-four 
years and was terminated only by the insistent call 
to become dean of the Theological School at Tufts 
College. He began work at Tufts in September of 
1912 and was made dean emeritus in 1932. At the 


urgent request of the trustees he retained the title of 
professor of religious literature. Also, he continued to 
serve as chaplain of the college, a post to which he had 
been elected in 1919. ; 

Throughout these years at Detroit and Tufts, he 
filled many denominational offices, both state and 
national. From 1906 to 1923 he was a member of the | 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, now the Universalist Church of America, and 
during this period he was chairman of the Board for 
twelve years and president of the Convention four 
years. Recently he was appointed a member of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, as successor to the late 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, and had been made chairman 
of the Committee. He served the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution as chaplain-general, and Buchtel 
College and Dean Academy as a trustee. 

Tufts College gave him the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity in 1899, and Meadville Seminary a 
D.D. in 1939. 

He was president of the Michigan Universalist 
Convention from 1895 to 1905, librarian and president 
of the Universalist Historical Society, and an officer or 
member of many other learned societies and clubs. 

Always he was in demand as an occasional preacher 
or speaker, and he was called upon to officiate at many 
weddings and funerals. The young people who had 
studied under him were apt to regard him as their own 
pastor and to send for him for various religious services. 
Also, at Tufts for many years he served as a host, 
entertaining distinguished guests of the college. 

Dr. McCollester’s eightieth birthday was celebrated 
June 5, 1939, at the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. A committee headed by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff tendered him a testimonial dinner. It was a 
gala occasion. President Carmichael was toastmaster 
and the speakers included Dr. Ratcliff, Parker McCol- 
lester, E. L. Freeman of Detroit, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
and Dr. McCollester himself.. 

“How does it feel to be eighty years old?” he was 
asked. His reply was: “It doesn’t feel any different. 
I have stayed young because I never have thought of 
myself as old.” 


’ The Funeral at Claremont 


Funeral services were held at Claremont, New 


’ Hampshire, the girlhood home of Mrs. McCollester, 


the summer home of Dr: McCollester, and his year- 
round home since he retired. The little church where 
he began his ministry was well filled. ‘There were 
flowers in spite of the published announcement, “No 
flowers.” There was organ music, most dignified and 
suitable. And there was a simple service conducted 
by Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., one of his former stu- 
dents who was ordained in 1941. 

Mr. Brown gave readings with appropriate com- 
ments, a brief eulogy and a prayer. He read from 
passages of Scripture much used by Dr. McCollester 
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in his classes at Tufts College, such as the 23rd and 
103rd Psalms, and passages from Joel and from Eccle- 
siasticus. He read at length from the article written 
for Onward by Dr. McCollester, entitled “If I Were 
Sixteen.” He read also from Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Mr. Brown spoke as a former student of the School 
of Religion and expressed the love and gratitude of 
all who had studied there. He referred to the service 
that Dr. McCollester had rendered to Claremont. “He 
built himself into the life of this community,” said 

Mr. Brown, “and the entire community mourns 
today.” 

Tufts College was represented at the funeral by 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff and Prof. R. E. Wolfe, and 
Universalist Headquarters by Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. Other ministers 
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present included Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, New Hamp- 
shire state superintendent; Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller 
of Nashua, New Hampshire; Rev. Dana E. Klotzle 
of Springfield, Vermont; Rev. William W. Lewis of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, New Hampshire; Rev. 
Charles Dunn of the Congregational church of Clare- 
mont; and Rev. Walter A. Tuttle and Rev. Isabella S. 
Macduff, retired Universalists, living in Claremont. 
With the exception of Roger McCollester, a grand- 
son, now overseas in the Air Corps, and a grand- 
daughter who was ill in New York, all members of the 
immediate family were present. These included 
Catharine McCollester Gallaher, his daughter, and her 
husband, Hugh Gallaher, of New York and Darien, 
and their two daughters; Parker McCollester of New 
York, son of Dr. McCollester, and a daughter of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Parker McCollester. Hal Knight of Akron, 
Ohio, a cousin of Dr. McCollester, also came for the 
funeral. 

The day was cold, there was a little snow, some ice 
on the pavements and a bitter wind, but it was a day 
of winter sunshine. There were no clouds, not even 
a wisp of a cloud. 

There was a great sense of loss among those present, 
and deep sorrow, but a triumphant note underlay 
every public utterance and all casual comment. Eter- 
nity seemed more human because Dean McCollester 
had passed on. ies 


Brief Extracts from Letters 


From Louis Annin Ames: 
In later years we looked upon him as one of the elder 
statesmen of the denomination. His advice always was sound 


and unprejudiced, and his decisions were the result of loving 
thought. 


From Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Washington: 

Your telegram came over the telephone before breakfast. 
I am sad to think that Dr. McCollester has gone. He was 
one of our oldest and best friends—a man I respected and 
loved. 


From Dr. Greenway: 

I owe so much to him. He and Dr. Peirce saw something 
in the green boy of eighteen who was peddling milk, a boy 
who could speak only broken English, and gave him a chance. 
He got me jobs at Tufts with seven professors to look after 
furnaces and the job of washing dishes three times a day at 
the cafeteria. He eased my load, smoothed my journey and 
cheered me on with his smile. He seemed very proud when 
I stood up to get my degree and the key of Phi Beta Kappa. 
It was easy to do the hardest tasks for him because he 
believed in us. 

J. V.S. 


The Worm 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


MET a Worm the other day—quite unexpectedly. 

It was on a Friday afternoon, and for a little while 
I went into my garden to saw some wood. The saw 
was rather blunt, and I soon was tired, so I sat down 
on a log to rest. I felt a slight tickle on my hand. 
I looked at it, and there was one of the palest, thinnest 
worms I ever have seen. He was no longer than my 
little finger nail and as thin as a pin. I was just going 


to flick him off, when I thought it might be fun to- 


make him talk—in the way you can make things talk, 
you know. “How do you do?” I said in my best 
English manner. “Pleased to. meet you, I’m sure,” 
said the Worm in a very thin voice. 

“IT really ought not to be out here at all,’ I said. 
“T ought to be thinking of a story to tell my children 
on Sunday.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” wriggled the Worm. 
“T can tell you a most suitable story.” 

“Please do,” I said. And this was the story: 

“Once upon a time,” said the Worm, “I was not 
thin as I am now; I was nicely slender; But more 
than anything I wished to be fat. You see, to be fat 
for me meant being important, powerful, rich and 
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handsome. I asked the owl. He couldn’t advise me. 
I asked a field mouse. She couldn’t help me. At last 
I asked a mole. He?told me the way to get fat was 
to get inside a large nut, and eat and eat and eat. 
So for a lang time I looked for a nut which was good 
and had a hole to let me in. At long last I found a 
nut full of kernel but with a little hole. I crept in. 
And I ate and ate and ate. I felt fatter and fatter. 
It was dark in the nut, so I could not see myself. . But 
every day and every way I felt bigger and bigger. 
Then came a day when there was no nut left—only 
Me. I turned to the little door to go out. I couldn’t 
get out. I was too fat. The nutshell was my prison. 
It was dreadful. I had become so important and 
powerful and rich and handsome that I couldn’t get 
away from it. I had made a prison for myself. Miser- 
able ages went by. Of course, I had nothing to eat. 
I became thinner and thinner. One day I was able 
to poke my head through the little door; and I wriggled 
and wriggled most painfully. Oh, how I suffered! But 
joy! I was thin enough to get out. I sang for thanks. 
I have a rather delicate tenor voice, but I sang with 
all my might. And now I go about and take what 
comes, content with my share, and glad there is 
enough for everybody, if nobody tries to get too much 
of anything.” 

The Worm stopped speaking. 
head, or it may have been his tail. 
tell which is which in a worm. 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 
story has a good lesson.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Worm. And he was gone. 

I shivered a little. The sunshine was bright, but 
the air was chilly. I leapt up and seized the saw. 
I cut up some more logs. And as the saw went to and 
fro, to and fro, I said to myself: “Not too much; not too 
little. Not too much; not too little. Just enough.” 
And I might have said some wise old words from the 
Bible: “Give me neither poverty nor riches. Remove 
far from me vanity and lies.” ‘ 


He waggled his 
It is difficult to 


“T think your 


-How to Write Overtures 


Rossini was asked by a young composer to explain 
at what point in the writing of an opera it was best 
to compose the overture. The great Italian master . 
laughingly replied, “Write it the night before the first 
performance.” 

This was more than a jest to Rossini, for more than 
one of his overtures had its first performance with the 
ink scarcely.dry. This was due to the incurable lazi- 
ness of the composer and his habit of postponing the 
completion of a work until the last moment. 

Of the spirited and tuneful overture to his La Gazza 
“Ladra, Rossini related: “I wrote it on the day of the 
first performance at the Scala Theater, where I had 
been imprisoned by the manager. Four men kept 
watch over me with orders to throw my score, sheet 
by sheet, out of the window to the copyist waiting 
below.” 

“And what if you failed to produce the sheets?” ie 
was asked. ~ 

“They were to throw me out,” replied he. 


: 
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The Global Responsibility of Christians 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


“Where is the foundation for human brotherhood, except as men recognize 
themselves and each other as children of God, whose will it is to bring all peoples 
into fellowship, whose law for mankind is the principles of fellowship and discuple- 
ship exemplified and taught by Jesus?” 


T would be impossible to name with certainty the 
greatest period of Christian missionary enterprise 
and accomplishment. The first century has, of course, 
a primary place because it was the first century, the 
period of foundation-laying for a universal religion. 
And the objective accomplishments of the Christian 


mission in its infant age are very impressive. 


Within 


fifty years after the crucifixion of Jesus, Christian com- 


munities had been established at practically all the 
_ key points in the Greco-Roman world, and these young 


churches included in their fellowship representatives of 


all the races and cultures in their region. 


The fifth and sixth centuries also are impressive. 
While the Roman Empire is breaking to pieces and 
being overrun by barbarians, Christian missionaries 
are conyerting the Irish, the Scots, the English and 
the Franks. In succeeding centuries the Danes, the 
Germans, the Vikings, the Russians, become a part of 
Christendom, and in the thirteenth century mis- 


sionaries make their way into the Far East. 


Indeed, 


there is no period of the Christian era in which the 
missionary impulse is not signalized in some way. It is 


- characteristic that as soon as the new world is dis- 
covered by Columbus missionaries come in. 


They do 


not wait for the new continent to be explored: they 


are foremost among the explorers.* 


But of all the Christian centuries none exceeds the 
last one in the intensity of its missionary work. The 
accomplishments of this work were probably no greater 
than the accomplishments of some earlier centuries. 
It is my opinion that they were less. But the facilities 
for conducting missions were greater in the nineteenth 
century than at any earlier time, and it is safe to say 
that more popular consciousness and effort were thrown 
into the missionary enterprise than ever before. 

It might be said that English-speaking Protestant- 


ism began the century singing: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 


From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 


Their land from error’s ‘chain. . ... 


*The missionary impulse is an essential part of any reli- 
gion claiming universality. Christianity without a mission- 
ary enterprise would be a dying and almost dead religion. It 
is significant that the Mormon Church had hardly been estab- 
lished, and certainly had not been stabilized, when it began 


sending missionaries to distant and foreign places. 


Mr. Tigner 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation! O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah’s name. 


Watt, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 


Till like a sea of glory 


It spreads from pole to pole. . . .* 


That was a great hymn. It expressed a common 
feeling and generated a common feeling. In popular 
images and resounding meter it presented a powerfully 
- appealing picture of the Christian gospel being spread 
all over the round earth. It bound millions together 


*Written in 1819 by Heber, an Anglican -clergyman-* 
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in a common evangelical enterprise, it inspired many 
a missionary to go forth, and pulled many a dollar 
to finance the work. The nineteenth century’s mis- 
sionary drive seems to have mounted in fervor until 
it reached a climax in the romantic resolve to evangelize 
the whole world within the space of one generation. 

And then, as one might guess, knowing how man 
can never maintain for long his slippery footing on 
the peaks of zeal, the missionary drive declined. It 
did not stop, but the popular animation behind it 
decreased. 

ae Ws 

In the twentieth century Christians quit singing 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ and blushed at 
the naiveté of capturing the world for Christ in one 
generation. Uncertainty, doubt and indifference in- 
vaded the Christian camp. Many came to feel that 
much missionary work had been improperly conducted 
and inadequately conceived, that the whole missionary 
enterprise needed to be re-examined and overhauled; 
and many others came to feel nothing at all on the 
subject. 

Accompanying this mood of uncertainty and self- 
criticism was a spiritual contraction, somewhat akin 
perhaps to the spirit of isolation on the political front. 
In the seventh chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel it is 
written: “Thou hypocrite, first cast the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Many Christians 
became unable to read beyond that statement to the 
end of the gospel, where it is said: “Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and teaching them to obey all the commands 
T have laid on you.” 

Outside the churches, but having an influence on 
churchmen and on public opinion generally, the Chris- 
tian missionary was often held up to scorn. One 
frequently met this in the literature of the 1920’s and 
*30’s. He was pictured as meddling in other people’s 
cultures, disrupting traditional patterns of life. He was 
at best narrow-minded, at worst a bigot and fanatic. 
He was accused of being an imperialist, trying to 
superimpose an alien moral code on peoples who had 
already worked out moral codes satisfactory. for the 
conditions of their life. He was unwittingly the stooge 
of an even more vicious kind of imperialism, the im- 
perialism of the trader, who, working beneath the 
smokescreen of piety laid down by the missionary, 
exploited backward races. As someone put it, when 
the white nations say “Christ” to the colored peoples 
living in the torrid zone they mean “calico.” 

. By the end of the 1930’s the Christian missionary 
enterprise had probably reached its lowest ebb in 
American history, so far as popular interest and gen- 
eral enthusiasm were concerned. 


Til 


But I am sure that epoch has come to an end. 
No, I am not insinuating that any prairie fire of 
missionary fervor is sweeping or about to sweep our 
churches. Nevertheless, there is a new attitude, a new 
conviction, on the subject; and there is emphatically 


- 
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a new world situation in which the Christian churches 
must act. There is a considerable expectation of, and 
preparation for, an increase in missionary effort after 
the war. And I know that the present historical 
occasion has prompted new thoughts in the minds of 
many Christians regarding missions. Many of us have 
been waked to a fresh appreciation of the value and 
necéssity of globe-encircling Christian evangelism, and 
have come to see it as our soundest hope for a better 
world order. 

For one thing, we have been given vivid evidence 
of a quite unexpected sort that the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise has paid. Forty-two years ago last 
April, the press all over the world carried stories of the 
massacre in New Guinea of the missionary, James 
Chalmers, his assistant and a group of native converts. 
They were eaten—killed for the pot—and doubtless 
also because their work threatened to destroy the 
quaint and nourishing custom of cannibalism. In 
recent months American boys, parachuting from a 
damaged plane or making Jand from a sunken ship, 
have been cast on the mercy of natives in this same 
region—and have received mercy. They have not been 
eaten, but fed, tended and protected. Thanks to the 
hard and patient efforts of self-effacing missionaries 
who were willing to sink their lives in these inhospita- 
ble places for no other reason than that they felt a 
duty to God to carry the Christian message about him 
into the darkest corners of the earth. 

The most recent story is that of the seven American 
naval fliers who were forced down somewhere in the 
South Pacific, and paddled their rafts for two and a 
half days until they reached an island. Down to the 
beach swarmed troops of natives whose grandfathers 
would have pounced upon the castaways for a feast. 
But these natives greeted the fliers by handing them a 
book. It was a copy of the Bible, which was their 
way of saying, in a language that transcends tongues, 
“Welcome, and have no fear; we are Christians!” For 
almost three months these Christian natives, who had 
been converted years ago by missionaries, tended to 
the Americans’ needs and hid them from Japanese 
patrols. Every night they gathered around their 
white-skinned guests and took turns reading the Bible 
aloud. The fliers’ report after returning to an Amer- 
ican base was: they converted us to Christianity. 

And why not? It was so,plainly Christianity that 
saved their lives. You can be sure that never again 
will these seven men laugh or stand unmoved when 
they hear someone singing or proclaiming that “Jesus 
saves.” They now know he does, that he brings Life 
and Light. 

Stories of a similar import came out of Burma in 
the days of Allied disaster in that jungle land. Surely, 
our people, confronted with such unanticipated evi- 
dence, can no longer take the laissez-faire attitude of: 
“Why not let them alone—one religion is as good as 
another—their religion is good enough for them.” That 
attitude appears to be perfectly satisfactory so long as 
the pagans are on an island ten thousand miles away. 
When you are cast upon their mercy and forced into 
personal dealings with them, it makes quite a differ- 
ence whether they greet you with the Bible or the 
spear. 
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In the twentieth century more than a few people 
supported Christian missions as a piece of international 
philanthropy.. The missionary often works among 
people who cannot help themselves. He brings them 
medical science, sanitation, knowledge of diet, educa- 
tion, modern methods of agriculture. In times of 
special stress he administers relief. More than a few 
of us in the twentieth century have supported Chris- 
tian missions on these grounds alone, feeling that it 
was obviously worth while to teach scientific knowl- 
edge, bestow the benefits of artificial refrigeration and 
render practical services, but feeling lukewarm and 
even suspicious toward specific teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion as a faith, philosophy and code. 

A very curious attitude that is—believing in Chris- 
tian works but not in the faith that prompts them; 
believing in teaching specific techniques of health and 
economics but not in touching or purifying the moral- 
spiritual springs of life. 

However, many of us are waking up to the in- 
adequacy of that conception of the missionary enter- 
prise. It does make a difference what people believe. 
Tt would seem that we have suffered enough from 
pagan and barbarian philosophies of life to lose all 
reluctance about teaching the Christian religion as a 
message concerning the meaning and purpose of human 
existence. We ought to appreciate as never before 
that it makes a whale of a difference whether people 
have a blood-and-soil cult, an emperor worship, a 
heathenish idolatry, or a religion that requires them 
to discover and do the will of God as revealed by 
Christ.* 

Not only does a people’s religion make a difference, 
but how can two or more groups of people possessing 
contrary philosophies of life and conflicting moral 
codes achieve any real co-operation, or work together 
positively and constructively in the same world order? 
A world order in this day and age means a world order. 
It is not sufficient for nations to have amicable trade 
relations with each other, however important those 
may be. It is not sufficient to share a certain material 
standard of life, however important that is. If there 
is to be any real understanding, co-operation and 
brotherhood, it is necessary that people share some- 
thing in addition to that and more fundamental than 
that. For one thing, they cannot understand and co- 
operate with each other unless they have common 
conceptions of right and wrong. It was on this point 
that the modern world completely broke down. No 
world order is possible without a universal moral lan- 
guage, without a general agreement as to what con- 
stitutes right and wrong. And back of that moral 
language stands the faith, the religion, on which it is 
based. 

Where is the foundation for human brotherhood, 
except as men recognize themselves and each other as 


*Those “broad-minded liberals” who think the historical 
religions (Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, etc.) are essentially 
the same as Christianity should read chapter four in Hugh 
Vernon White’s A Working Faith for ‘the World (Harper, 
1938). This is the most incisive job of religious comparison 
I have ever seen. 
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children of God, whose will it is to bring all peoples 
into fellowship, whose law for mankind is the princi- 
ples of fellowship and discipleship exemplified and 
taught by Jesus? ~ 


V 


The Christian missionary enterprise, you see, can- 
not properly be called imperialism. To ‘be sure, it 
opposes all contrary faiths and all contrary elements 
in other religions. To be sure, it is out to make con- 
verts, to turn men from futile superstitions and vain 
worships. It is out to change men’s minds and wills 
and hearts. But it is not a scheme to bring one group 
of men into subjection to another group of men for the 
exploitation of one to the advantage of the other. That 
is imperialism. f 

The Christian purpose is to bring men into con- 
formity with the will of God (as Christ revealed it), 
and the advantage is mutual. The Christian message 
is a message of togetherness. The Christian mission- 
ary goes to the non-Christian saying: “You are the 
children of our God. Your people and our people 
were ordained by the Lord of heayen and earth to 
be brothers. Let us together discover how to do his 
will and to desire aright. We come to share with you a 
saving truth that has been given to us. We did not 
invent it. It is no scheme of ours. It has been trans- 
mitted to us from an authority higher than ourselves, 
and we are simply transmitting to you what has been 
transmitted to us. We are to be its servants and 
obeyors as much as you. It is not owr will that we 
bring to you, but the will of God, under which we have 
the same obligations as you.” That is something en- 
urely different from imperialism. 

Just how far removed it stands from imperialism is 
illustrated by those fuzzy-haired natives of a South 
Pacific island who brought the Bible to seven of our 
own people. Not knowing the difference between a 
monkey wrench and a slide rule, those islanders were 
nevertheless able to give something to a group of white 
men with a very superior technical training: they gave 
them their first convincing demonstration that there 
is something significant, surpassingly fine, warm, trans- 
forming, uplifting and redeeming about the Christian 
faith. Nobody claims that Christian missions are a 
one-way track. 


VI 


A few years ago there, was a world conference of 
Christians at Madras, India. An American representa- 
tive reported that the most distinguished, the most 
wide-awake, the most spiritually discerning, the most 
intellectually brilliant delegation at that conference 
was the Chinese group. It was duly recognized by 
the American and British delegates that, if Chris- 
tianity should completely disappear from the Western 
world, it could be replenished from the younger 
churches in Asia. Yes, the older Christian countries 
are expecting, and are already beginning to receive, 
inspiration and teaching from the witness of the 
younger groups of Christians in foreign lands. It is in 
the confession of faith of a Chinese Christian, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, that I have found the most satis- 
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factory and inspiring testimony on the subject of 
prayer I have ever met.* 

Once on a time there might have been a shock in 
that. Today there is only a thrill of joy and hope. It 
assures us that through China’s Christian leadership 
we can deal with that country on terms of complete 
understanding, for we speak the same moral language, 
and share the same basic faith, interpretation of life 
and hope for mankind, . 

It is this kind of understanding which alone can 
furnish the basis of co-operation required for a more 
harmonious and durable staté of things in the wide, 
round world. Prime Minister Churchill, when given 
a degree at Harvard a few months ago, expressed the 
hope that “basic English” might become a universal 
language, thereby serving as a link among all the 


*This was published in the New York Times of April 13, 
1943. 


Wingate 
W. H. 


W* must go into the Burmese forest after the 
Japs; cut their lines of communication and 
attack them in the rear,” said Field Marshal Wavell, 
commander-in-chief of Britain’s army in India. “There 
is only one man who can lead such an expedition. 
Send for Wingate!” 

Brigadier Orde Charles Wingate, D.S.O. (the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order is one of Britain’s highest 
awards for valor), is the man who organized the 
Abyssinian patriots in their fight against the Italians, 
who met the Arab rebels in Palestine and beat them 
by fighting them in their own way. 

Brigadier Wingate has the lean face of the intellec- 
tual, a dominating nose, dreamy deep-set eyes and the 
calm reposeful mouth of the thinker. His lank, untidy 
hair is turning gray, although he is barely forty. He 
is interested in art and literature, loves argument on 
any subject with anybody and, but for his uniform, 
might be taken for a university professor. 

He has a deep sense of religion and is a profound 
believer in prayer. His constant companion in all his 
fighting is his Bible. 

Although many eminent military men declared the 
Burma expedition was doomed to failure, Brigadier 
Wingate went ahead. Besides his white troops, he had 
Gurkhas, smiling little fighters from the Indian fron- 
tier, and bright-eyed native Burmese. The white men 
were mainly from the industrial districts of the North 
of England, mostly family men between twenty-eight 
and thirty-five years of age, who had come from the 
mines and stores, and had seen little real fighting 
before. Wingate called his troops the Chindits, after 
the lionlike figures that guard the Burmese temples 
and are supposed by the natives to ward off evil. He 
declared that they would ward off the evil Japs. 

His troops underwent most grueling training first. 
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peoples of the earth. This was a natural hope for a 
man in Mr. Churchill’s position, and one would expect 
it to be favorably received in-another English-speaking 
nation whose citizens do not go in very heavily at 
acquiring foreign tongues. It would doubtless have 
some advantages. But no one should seriously set any 


’ great store on such a mechanism. People can mis- 


understand each other quite as easily in the same 
tongue as in different tongues. One had as well talk 
about uniting the world on the basis of trade, the 
airplane or the radio. The world will have to be united 
on the basis of faith, and no faith has ever been pre- 
sented to mankind that can match the Christian 
faith. 

Out of this complete collapse of world order and 
semblance of world order in the present era, and out 
of our new sense of need for a new order, we should 
hear as never before the original Christian summons, 
“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations.” 


of Burma 


Holton 


At the end of it they were tough fighters, with phe- 
nomenal powers of endurance. They could march sixty 
miles in twenty-four hours with full equipment, and 
were skilled in the technique of jungle warfare and 
night fighting. 

“I am building up our organization around the 
radio and aircraft,” the brigadier told his men.’ “Two 
weapons that have never yet been fully used.” 

So each column of fighters had its own R.A.F. 
radio unit, whose job it was to send messages and 
guide the following aircraft across the jungle with 
stores and supplies. 

Just before they started the brigadier spoke to his 
men: 


If this expedition succeeds it will save thousands of lives. 
Should we fail, most of us will never be heard of again. If 
we return then we shall have beaten the Jap at his own game 
and will have proved that we can throw him out of Burma. 


They set off for the Burmese frontier, reaching the 
edge of the jungle for the first time near the banks of 
the Irrawaddy River. At night they marched in; - 
thereafter most of their moving was done at night. 
The elephants went first, carrying guns and ammuni- 
tion and making the track; then followed the pack 
mules and oxen with native carts. When carts could 
no longer be used, the,oxen became pack animals. 
There were even dogs trained to carry messages 
through the jungle, while carrier pigeons were also 
“on the strength.” 

Arriving in enemy-held territory the expedition 
split up into columns. Wingate kept in touch with 
each column by means of the radio. He talked to each 
of them every day and never omitted to quote the 
Bible in his messages—words of comfort and cheer. 
That little band did amazing work in the depths of the 
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jungle. For three months they cut vital railroads, blew 
‘up bridges, set ambushes for the enemy, inflicting 
severe casualties upon them, and gained most valuable 
information. 

In a little while they ran out of stores, but Brigadier 
Wingate’s plans worked admirably. Radio messages 
guided aircraft with supplies over the green crest of 
the jungle through which the fighters were making their 
way. Everything the expedition required was dropped 
by parachute. Spare parts for guns, ammunition and 
bombs, radio batteries, medicine, boots and letters. 
On one occasion two relief radio operators made their 
descent into the heart of the jungle. 

Some unusual requirements of members of the 
expedition were also satisfied. One of the officers took 
snuff, and he had a supply sent under the very noses 
of the Japs. Unluckily the cook gained possession of 
the packet, thinking it was curry powder! The mistake 
was not discovered until some diners that day suffered 
from a strange stomach-ache. 

Another man with defective sight in one eye wore 
a single eyeglass. He received regular renewals for 
breakages. Another had his will dropped for signature! 

The exhausting jungle work used up so much of 
the fighters’ energy that many of them had a tre- 
mendous craving for sugar. Wingate sent out a 
yequest for something in the candy line, and a chocolate 
firm in Calcutta set to work that night and next morn- 
ing 500 pounds of chocolate was dropped to the men 
in the jungle. 

These unusual gifts from the skies kept the men 
from brooding too much over the grim nature of their 
task. They felt they were not forgotten, and Wingate 
knew the value of that feeling. Sometimes the para- 
chutes with their precious cargo tumbled out of sight 
in the dense thickets of jungle scrub and cane-brake, 
and-could not be found. Then the fighters had to go 
hungry or rely on their own efforts for food. They 

_tasted many strange dishes. 

Elephant steak, water buffalo beef, deer and wild 
pig were always popular. Steaks from python, the 
largest of the jungle snakes, were also favorites, tasting 
rather like chicken. Nobody liked mule flesh. They 
said it tasted like old boots and was only fit for broth. 
‘There was only one worse dish, and that was curried 
vulture. Fish were caught by throwing hand grenades 
into the rivers, the stunned fish being collected when 
they rose to the surface. 

A clever piece of work was the landing of a great 
plane to transport the wounded. A. natural airfield 
was discovered in the heart of the jungle, but so sur- 
rounded by trees that it was doubtful if a plane could 
land. Anyway, the pilot took the risk, and diving at 
a steep angle, skimmed the treetops and landed safely. 
Tt was even riskier to. take off again, but the wounded 
insisted that he should try. “We shall be saved a 
long walk,” they said, grinning. And the pilot did it, 
carrying away a few palm branches in his fuselage 
asa souvenir. . j 

When the main band of warriors returned to India, 
their job completed, they were hardly recognizable. 
They were long-haired and bearded; their clothes were 
in tatters and many of them were suffering from 
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physical exhaustion due to the intense damp heat of 
the jungle. 

They thanked God that they had beaten the Japs 
and inflicted upon them such losses of men and 
material. Even more valuable, however, was the 


_ destruction of the myth amongst the natives that the 


Japs were supermen. : 

Everyone worshiped the man who had guided them 
through the whole of the campaign. They admired 
him because he was utterly fearless and never asked 
them to do anything he would not do himself. His 
sun-blackened figure in a torn bush shirt, ragged 
trousers and the old sun helmet was a perpetual source 
of inspiration to them. They respected him all the 
more because he read his Bible regularly and gave 
them many a fine fighting example from it. 

And Brigadier Wingate? “They believed in me 
and my methods,” he says, “and with God’s help we 
made a success of the job. Some people said I was 
crazy—but then people said that of John Bunyan, 
didn’t they?” 


Charles Kelsey Gaines 


R. CHARLES KELSEY GAINES died in Can- 

ton, New York, on January 2, 1944. His father, 
Rey. Absalom Graves Gaines, a Universalist minister, 
was once president of St. Lawrence University. Dr. 
Gaines graduated from St. Lawrence in the famous 
class of 1876, and except for a few years in newspaper 
work in New York City devoted his life to teaching 
Greek, English literature and parliamentary law and 
debate at St. Lawrence University. He was author of 
Gorgo, a romance of old Athens. 

Dr. Gaines married Campbellina Pendleton Woods, 
who was a St. Lawrence graduate in the class of 1878. 
She was affectionately known as Camie, and was one 
of the most brilliant, vivacious and witty women in 
the college community throughout her life. Her death 
occurred several years ago. 

Charles Kelsey Gaines was known to many genera- 
tions of St. Lawrence students as Charlie. He seemed 
to be the living symbol of the St. Lawrence spirit, and 
for many years was known as the Grand Old Man. It 
is difficult to express what made Charlie Gaines so 
great in the eyes of his students. He was a scholar, a 
gentleman, a superb teacher and a brilliant speaker, 


‘but these do not furnish the reason for his influence 


upon hundreds of young people. The writer looks back 
over three years spent in his classes and searches for 
a clue. Dr. Gaines had “inwardness.” He possessed 
unseen qualities that made young men and women 
feel that in his presence they could not do anything 
small or mean or unworthy. For several years prior 
to his death he was retired, but for those who had 
been his students he was still a power and force living 
in his home near “the hill.” 

No St. Lawrence student who knew Charlie Gaines 
can ever forget him or fail to remember him with 
admiration, respect and gratitude. 

He is survived by his son, Prof. Clarence Hurd 
Gaines, head of the St. Lawrence English Department, 
and a grandson, Richard. ‘ 

Seta R.-Brooxs 
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American Unity and the Constitution 


Leonard Carmichael 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Speech delivered on Constitution Day, September 17, 1943, on the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury Building, New York City. The meeting was sponsored by the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


T is highly appropriaté that the Society of the Sons 

of the American Revolution should sponsor this 
meeting, which celebrates the establishment of the 
Constitution of the United States. This society exists 
to honor the memory and the ideals of the brave sol- 
diers of the Revolution who made the very construc- 
tion of this great American document possible. 

Strictly speaking, the Constitution of the United 
States is a charter drawn up by the federal convention 
of 1787. It created our system of federal government. 
Today it includes also the twenty-one amendments 
later adopted. The brevity of the Constitution and 
the fact that it states general principles demonstrate 
the amazing foresight of the fathers of our nation who 
conceived, executed, and adopted it. Its words have 
found new meanings as our civilization has evolved. 

The preamble to the Constitution begins with the 
ringing words, “We, the people of the United States.” 
This phrase itself has been effectively used by those 
who have demonstrated, particularly in the period of 
our great war between the states, that the framers of 
the Constitution thought of America as a united nation 
and not a mere transient assembly of states. 

Today in this greatest of all wars America is once 
again engaged in demonstrating to a world that has 
never fully accepted the ideas and the ideals of the 
Constitution that these ideals must be maintained and 
held sacred and offered to those of other lands who 
_ wish to live in liberty. It is not by mere chance that 
the ideals expressed in the Atlantic Charter are the 
ideals of the Constitution. 

The globe-encircling war of today is being fought 
to make this world a place in which a government 
directed by our Constitution may survive and prosper. 
All of us—the united people of these United States and 
of all the United Nations—are engaged in this gigantic 
task. The unity and singleness of, purpose of our great 
nation in this war have been a rude shock and a rough 
disappointment to our totalitarian enemies. For years, 
in Germany, in Italy, and in Japan, the doctrine had 
been taught and wishfully believed that our American 
democracy founded upon our great Constitution was 
now somehow weak and outmoded. Poor sinister 
Mussolini, Hitler, Tojo and their fellow transgressors 
of human rights must think of their mistake in failing 
to understand America when they toss sleepless on 
their beds these nights in the early autumn of 1943. 
The unity of purpose and the superb valor of our fight- 
ing men haye, I think, surprised even some Americans. 
For on our own shores there have also been those 
prophets of gloom who spoke of our youth as a “soft” 
or “lost” generation. 

Certainly we civilians can feel nothing but pride in 


the powerful and skillful exploits of our magnificent. 
navy, marine corps, and army. This struggle to make 
a world in which our nation and its Constitution will 
be safe is a war in which we, the people, must par- 
ticipate all day and every day if we are to be true to 
our own fighting forces and to our own ideals. 

When we read history and think of the chaos into 
which almost all European civilians were plunged by 
the Napoleonic Wars, or when we consider the disrup- 
tion of domestic tranquillity in both the North and the 
South in our great Civil War, we must marvel at our 
own general civilian good fortune so far in America in 
this war. But here we are today, we civilian Americans 
participating in history’s most overwhelming war, and 
yet how few are the real sacrifices that most of us have 
yet made or have been asked to make! 

Those of us who are interested in the work and 
ideals of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution must often think of the privation and 
heroic personal sacrifice of our own forefathers, both 
in and out of the Continental Army, who brought 
this nation into being in the great struggle of our 
Revolution. Are we, the people, in this great war, 
really sacrificing to make our military and naval 
forces as adequate and as completely supported as 
possible? If not, I am afraid that our descendants 
will not be able to look back upon the ‘contribution 
that we made in this period with the respect that we 
feel for the patriots of 1776. 

So many of the things that we civilians are asked 
to do and that we civilians can do in order to make 
this nation stronger and more effective, in wartime 
seem prosaic, unromantic, and individually unim- 
portant. We often think that our individual acts are 
insignificant because, after all, there are so many other 
people in the country that we say, “Our little “chiseling’ 
won’t really matter.” But it does. Thus some of us 
are willing to secure as much gasoline as possible, 
whether or not we comply with the letter or the spirit 
of the law. We are unwilling to recognize that the 
conservation of the rubber in owr own four tires is 
really important for the war effort. We forget that 
travel is indeed a war necessity when some, selfish 
desire makes us decide that a railroad journey would 
be pleasant or convenient. The long-distance tele- 
phone lines, we are satisfied, are in general used in war 


‘work, but nevertheless some of us tend to think that 


our own unimportant but pleasant family message can 
certainly be considered an exception. The salvage of 
rubber, scrap and tin cans is not romantic, but it is 
important. In this war period patriots are those who 
do what our government requests or requires with 
cheerful and intelligent co-operation. Above all, the 
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real present-day patriot buys government bonds to the 
absolute limit of his ability. 

I have already spoken of the first phrase of the 
Constitution of the United States. Let me now read 


_ the rest of the brief preamble of the Constitution: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


As I have already inferred, this great charter of 
our liberties guarantees within proper limits our per- 
sonal security, legal equality and religious tolerance as 
does the basic law of virtually no other nation. Is it 
not especially appropriate at this time, therefore, in the 
midst of this great war, that we pause and recognize 
that pledging our allegiance and support to the Con- 
stitution is no idle phrase? If we really support the 
Constitution we must do it every hour of every day 
in this war period. 

Agrippa, a famous Roman general, told the follow- 
ing fable to the populace of his nation when, as a result 
of disturbances and war, many of the citizens had 
begun to think selfishly about their own burdens and 
to refuse to co-operate with the Government and pay 


~ the taxes which were necessary to support the Govern- 
ment. The fable, in the quaint words of Aesop, is as 


follows: 


In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the 
body enjoyed the faculty of speech, they had separate views 
and designs of their own: each part it seems in particular 
for himself, and in the name of the whole, took exceptions 
at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to grant him 
supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, 
that he should lead an idle good-for-nothing life, spending 
and squandering away, upon his own ungodly guts, all the 
fruits of their labour; and that, in short, they were resolved 
for the future, to strike off his allowance, and let him shift 
for himself as well as he could. The hands protested they 
would not lift up a finger to keep him from starving; and the 
mouth wished he might never speak again, if he took in the 
least bit of nourishment for him as long as he lived; and, say 
the teeth, may we be rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him 
for the future. This solemn league and covenant was kept 
as long as any thing of that kind can be kept, which was, 
until each of the rebel members pined away to skin and bone, 
and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant 
as he seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and 
welfare of all the other parts, as they did to his. 


This ancient fable has a lesson to teach in America 


today. It particularly has a moral when America 


speaks and when we, the people, think about what 
civilians can do to help in winning this war. Each 
of us in the geographical region in which we: belong 
or in the occupational or educational group to which 
we give principal allegiance may often be tempted to 
look upon some other group and say, What are these 
people doing that they should grow rich or apparently 
profit as a result of the war? Such an attitude can 
only lead to reprisals by another group, which will be 
as disadvantageous to our nation as was the foolish 
rebellion of the arms and the mouth against the stomach 
in the fable of old Aesop. Certainly there never has 
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been a period when the interdependence of all the 
people of these United States has been more clearly 
demonstrated than it is in 1943. Today we who live 
in the cities must do our part to preserve and maintain 
and even personally help on our nation’s farms. Again, 
those of us who are war-plant workers, and particularly 
those of us who are members of labor unions, must 
remember that with such membership go not only 
privileges but responsibilities to a nation which makes 
our constitutional way of life possible. Those of us 


who are concerned with business management and with 


financial or professional affairs must similarly remem- 
ber the essential part of other Americans in this great 
war effort. 

Above all, we civilians must remember each day 
that our everlasting obligation increases to the brave 
young men who are now making possible the brilliant 
successes of our army and navy and the armies and 
navies. of the rest of the United Nations all over the 
world. We civilians are most fortunate in the leaders 
of our American navy and our army. I think we can 
today again well rely more and more upon the armed 
services of our nation, as our forefathers did in 1776, 
to carry an increasing share of the administration of 
even certain basic aspects of our civilian economy in 
these war years. 

I should like also especially to call attention to the 
fact that America’s scientifically trained specialists are 
peculiarly important to the Army and to the Navy 
and to industry in these months which are leading to 
victory. No one who reads our periodicals carefully 
today can fail to recognize that the armed services of 
this democratic and peace-loving nation are rapidly 
becoming the most effectively equipped army, navy, 
and air force in the world. Our almost magic rearma- 
ment has not happened by accident. In the total 
picture of our amazing national wartime economy, scien- 
tists, many of them in peacetime quiet college profes- 
sors, working upon advanced problems in university 
laboratories of physics on electrical engineering, must 
be remembered as among our leading twentieth-century 
patriots. These men have turned the great power of 
their trained: minds to devising and developing the 
most effective possible new mechanized war weapons. 
When we read of some of the great naval victories that 
our fleet has won in the Pacific—and incidentally some 
of these victories have been as heroic and glorious as 
any other naval victories ever won by any nation at 
any time in the past—we must remember that only the 
diverse talents of all Americans working together made 
them possible. The years of training of our superb 
naval officers were essential in these victories. The 
effective work of skilled American craftsmen in build- 
ing the ships and aircraft was essentia]. The wise 
planning and great initiative of the private and public 
industrial organizations that have created the mechani- 
cal marvels-of our battle fleets in sea and air have been 
essential in these victories. But so also have our 
victories been aided by new and highly secret devices 
which have enabled our ships and planes to outfight 
the enemy. The spirit of 1776 is at work in many a 
scientific laboratory today. 

American education has made these scientific 
achievements possible, and so in this great war and in 
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the great victory years that lie ahead we must not 
forget that the founding fathers were right when in the 
Constitution they recognized the importance of science 
and the useful arts. 

Every writer and ihinkes who has dealt with the 
theory and practice of democratic government has 
emphasized the fact that such a government can exist 
only in the nation in which the general populace is. well 
and liberally educated. It has not so frequently been 
pointed out, however (onée again to refer to our analogy 
of the fable of the belly and the other parts of the 
body), that scientific*men and other specialists who 
have had the advantages of our unusually thorough 
American technological education are indeed one of 
the prime resources in peace and in war of this great 
nation. 

Our physicists and radio engineers and mechanical 
engineers and experts in a hundred other specialties in 
wartime are thus among the true guardians of our 
liberties. When our ruthless foe in the Pacific suc- 
ceeded in snatching from us our strategically important 
supplies of rubber, American chemists and chemical 
engineers appeared as modern alchemists. In co-opera- 
tion with effective American factory management, 
these scientists have developed our new synthetic 
rubber industry which now equips our nation with a 
full supply of this essential war product. The effective 
use of our raw materials, as well as the substitution of 
other new synthetic materials for old which are no 
longer available, are war duties of our specialists. The 
development of new machines and processes, the main- 
tenance of efficient factories, the proper conserving of 
the energies of American workers, the organization of 
our power and of our transportation facilities depend 
upon men who can use the tools of the scientific method 
and especially of higher mathematics. American en- 
gineers and leaders in the physical and the social 
sciences and in the arts of management and adminis- 
tration, as well as the unparalleled skill of the Ameri- 
can workman, have made our present supreme Ameri- 
can war machine possible. 

Thus, in celebrating the greatness of our national 
Constitution and in considering the advantages 
that have come to us as a result of the sacrifices 
of the brave soldiers who fought for our nation in our 
Revolutionary War and those who have fought in every 
American war since that time, we must not fail to 
remember today in this nation the old parable of the 
stomach and the other members of the body. As we, 
the people, think of the Constitution today in this war 
period, let us make a solemn resolve. Let us pledge 
anew that we, the people shall recognize that in order 
to form an even more perfect union than we now have 
we must remember that this country is strong and 
ereat because it is made up of many races, many creeds, 
many special geographical regions, and men and women 
of many and varied special abilities and skills. We are 
not all alike, but we all can serve America to the fullest 
in our own way. Let this Constitution Day, therefore, 
be devoted to remembering that only because there are 
men and women with characteristics different from our 
own is America invincible.. This is true not only: in 
this war period but in all the years that lie ahead. We 
true Americans can view the years ahead with assur- 
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ance and satisfaction because we will be guided and 
directed in the new decades, as we have been in the 
past, by the sound and great words of a unique and 
now almost sacred document, our Constitution. Let 
us really honor its spirit today and in all the days to 
come! Fellow Americans, let us live lives of real 
patriotism—of real service to our country—so that we 
may be worthy of the supreme heritage which is ours 
in our special form of free government! Americans, 
let us pray to be really true to our great living 
Constitution! 


Cora C. Curry 


ISS CORA C. CURRY died at her home, 1420 
Girard Street, Washington, D. C., January 4, 
1944. She was in hen ninety-second year. 

Miss Curry had been about the house as usual. 
On the day that she died, she arose and dressed early 
in the morning and fell in the darkness on the kitchen 
floor. She underwent X-ray examinations at a doc- 
tor’s office, but died from shock and exhaustion at 
6 p. m. the same day. 

Miss Curry was a retired government clerk, remark- 

ably gifted in mathematics and with a memory that 
enabled her to carry statistics and accounts in .her 
mind without effort. 

Funeral services were held at the Curry home, — 
January 6, 1944, and were conducted by Dr. Seth R. 
Interment was 
in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

She is survived by three sisters—Kate, Minnie and 
Ida Curry—the last an agent of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York City who was retired 
recently. 

Cora C. Curry was born July 25, 1852, at Oxford, 
Ohio, the daughter of Rev. W: W. Curry and 
Hannah Singer Curry. Her father was at the time 
pastor of the Universalist church at Oxford. Her 
mother was a daughter of Enion Singer, one of the 
original members of the First Universalist Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

She grew up in the places where her father served 
as pastor: Louisville, Kentucky; New Albany, Logans- 
port, Terre Haute and Little Dublin, Indiana. Her 
schooling was at public schools, Terre Haute Normal 
and Lombard University. 

In 1872, when her father was elected Secretary of 
State for Indiana, she became a clerk in his. office. 
When he took a federal, position in Washington in 
1881, she was appointed to a clerkship in the U. S. 
Treasury. Between 1884 and 1930 she sat at the 
same desk. She was in the Bureau of Navigation 
which in 1903 was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, the latter department having just been 
created by Congress. Capt. G. L. Shorey, a clersx in 
the same office for many years, said to the writer at 
the time of her death: “When she was seventy the 
retirement law made it possible for highly important 
clerks to be reappointed four times, each time for a 
two-year period. So the Bureau was able to keep her- 
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The Truth About Jumbo 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE enquiry in Tue Leaver, September 4, by 

Cloyd W. Valentine, “Jumbo—Hero or Sot?” seems 
to require that the true story of Jumbo’s tragic death 
be told. That story, in its most authoritative form, 
I shall quote, presently, as written by. Prof. Russell L. 
Carpenter, curator of the Barnum Museum, Tufts 
College, a recognized authority on all that pertains to 
Barnum and to Jumbo. 

But first may I state that I have had occasion to 
read much about Jumbo in connection with a special 
chapter devoted to him in my History of Music in 
Tufts College. Nowhere have I found any reference 
to Jumbo’s bibulous habits as mentioned “by the late 
Roy Dibble,” quoted as stating that “in a drunken 
stupor Jumbo staggered to the railroad tracks and was 
killed by an onrushing train.” This is so much at 
variance with all other accounts that one suspects that 
Mr. Dibble was, in the language of Josiah Royce, 
“deliberately misplacing his ontological predicates.” 

Neither elephants nor men “rush” in any kind of 
stupor, least of all when intoxicated to that stage. 
Furthermore, we have it on very high (and damp) 
authority, the brewers themselves, that beer is non- 
intoxicating. It requires a considerable quantity, con- 
sumed within a short period, to produce what appears 
to be intoxication, at least. Even if it turns out to 
be true that Jumbo drank a barrel of beer daily, that 
would be, considering his size, only equivalent to less 
than a quart of beer, in twenty-four hours, for a man 
of 150 pounds weight. 

Mr. Valentine’s own memory of the Jumbo tradi- 
tion with which “fellows and girls at Tufts are imbued” 
is also much at fault. His statement that the tradition 
is that Jumbo noticed that “his cub” (can this mean 
anything other than his own dear child?) had strayed 
to the railroad tracks, and that he rushed to save him 
from an approaching train, is totally unlike any “tradi- 
tion” current in the seven years during which I was at 
Tufts, a period beginning only fourteen years after 
Jumbo’s death. Possibly the tradition may have 
become, in the twenty years following, and at the time 
Mr. Valentine was at Tufts, somewhat amplified, as 
traditions will. , 

The most widely accepted story of Jumbo’s heroi 
(?). death was prepared and circulated, through 
Associated Press, as widely as possible, and imme- 
diately, by Mr. Barnum and his publicity staff. They 
knew how to capitalize adversity, and they knew the 
American public, which always likes to be told. that, 
when the steamship sank, “the band gathered on the 
‘deck and played ‘Nearer, my God, to thee.’” So they 
stated that when Jumbo saw the approaching “train” 
he rescued Tom Thumb, the little dwarf~(or clown) 
elephant, and sacrificed his own life. But let us not 

marvel at diversity—for I have read the account of 
an eyewitness, who “saw Jumbo buried,” and who 


s 


described the huge excavation made on the spot. 
Now for the true story by Dr. Carpenter, written 


for me September 17: 


The elephants had finished their performance and, while 
the rest of the show went on, they were being loaded on a 
circus train. From the circus lot to their cars was a circuitous 
route. To save time a line of cars on a siding was split to 
permit an opening through which the elephants might pass: 
and march down the track to their cars. The circus officials 
were assured that there would be no train at that time. 
Safely herded through the gap the elephants were marching 
down the track when an unexpected freight engine appeared 
around a curve. All but Jumbo and Tom Thumb, the dwarf 
elephant, and Jumbo’s keeper had reached their cars safely. 
These three were trapped on the track by a line of cars on 
one side of them, a steep embankment on the other. Sizing 
up the situation, Scott, the keeper, turned the elephants 
around and urged them back along the track to the only exit 
—that gap in the string of cars. It is stated that Jumbo did 
his best, running along the track toward safety, but in ‘his 
haste ran past the opening, stopped in confusion, and then 
the locomotive hit him. There seems little truth to the state- 
ment that Jumbo “charged” the locomotive. 


Jumbo was never buried, either in a grave or in: 
cblivion. His “remains” exist in three places of distinc- 
tion: his great heart reposes at Cornell University; 
his huge skeleton in the American Museum of Natural’ 
History, New York; his majestic form, large as life 
and indescribably impressive, has stood in the Barnum 
Museum, Tufts College, for the past thirty-four years. 
Relocated (in the room), retinted in natural color, 
softly illuminated by concealed lights, Jumbo enters. 
upon a new phase of his career as “Exhibit A” in a 
room no longer the tomblike and chilling odoriferous. 
cavern of our college years, but the transformed 
“Barnum Room,” richly furnished, adorned with 
draperies, a marble bust of Phineas Taylor Barnum 
central, There Tufts students and guests may “lounge” 
and, on Sunday afternoons, gather to hear, recorded, 
the world’s greatest music (with annotated programs) 
or the weekly Philharmonic concerts by radio. 

Jumbo out-Algered the late Horatio Alger, for he. 
passed “from jungle to ¢éollege in twenty-five years.” 
He has become the most famous animal in history. 
Even after death his form made a postmortem tour to. 


' England, where the public, which never forgave 


Barnum, never forgot “their idol” and demanded to. 
see his beloved form once more. 

After all these years Jumbo’s name is the strongest 
claim any article of merchandise can bear whose merit 
is unusual size. A generation which knew not Jumbo. 
finds his name everywhere. Sports writers call the- 
Tufts athletic and musical teams by the magic name. 
“The Jumbonians” were a special band and/or orches- 
tra which, for some years, traveled with the Glee Club. 
To all Tufts alumni he is “our mascot.” Several musi-- 
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A Religion for Greatness 
IV—When Men Are More Than Men 


Clarence R. Skinner 


HERE are at least three sources of conviction 

which can help.men to find vital integration. 
First, religion gives us faith that there is a force 
mightier than that of. kings and conquerors. It em- 
boldens us to see what”men*cannot see and to proclaim 
the righteousness and love which know no defeat. 
Behind the struggles—God! The All Mighty, the 
Sublime! To him every knee should bow, and his will 
shall be done on earth as it is in heaven! 

No wonder that racks and fagots could not make 
the spiritual giants of the unities and universals for- 
swear the vision of the Eternal. They were not merely 
themselves. Apparitions and instruments of God, 
they felt themselves to be great with destiny. They 
shook their fists at emperors, they thundered before 
judges, and made the exploiter cringe in fear. No 
wonder the great of earth prostrated themselves before 
prophets and priests and begged their forgiveness. 

Religion has been man’s greatest defense of his 
worthiest ideals. It was so when Amos, a shepherd’s 
son, clad in rough garb and coming from the back- 
woods, damned the sinners and those who lusted for 
power. It was so when the Roman Empire broke into 
fragments and hordes of Goths came pouring into the 
Holy City. It was a priest who lifted the crucifix in 
his hand and stayed the ravages of the destroying 
barbarians. It was so in medieval times when lights 
went out on the continent—all but the dim, flickering 
light on the altar of God. It was so at the time of 
the Reformation when Calvin ruled at Geneva and 
Knox defied regal might in Scotland. It is so today, 
when pope and priest face the mechanized troops of 
imperialism. 

- A man is more than a man when God is with him. 
The crucified Christ and the imprisoned Gandhi 
outpower power. They possess a strange kind of 
courage, derived from the deep conviction that truth 
and justice will win because the universe is with them. 

“Tnjustice cannot stand. No armies, no alliance, 
can hold it up. 

“The arc of the moral universe is long, but it bends 
toward justice.” ; 

“If God be for us, who can be against us?” 

“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 

“Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us. 


“For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, . 


nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, 

“Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Fanatics? Zealots? Madmen? Martyrs? Crazed? 
Escapists? The Jehovah complex? Compensation? 


Sometimes, yes! Every great truth can be mocked 
and perverted. But it cannot be destroyed. The 
answer to this problem is history. It is sometimes 
hard at the moment to know whether a man is in 
alliance with God or the devil. But time writes the 
verdict, and it alone can tell. 

These men who have kept faith with the unities 
and universals have had a second reinforeement— 
philosophy—not always separate from their religion; 
in fact, often inseparable from it. 

There are many for whom an intuitive faith in a 
spiritual power greater than themselves is not enough. 
They must find a reasoned ground for what they 
believe. Not that faith is nonrational. It is not. It is 
reason plus. It is the daring to put reason to the 
test of living. But for many, and probably an increas- 
ing number, there must be a firm foundation in reason. 
The philosophic mind wants to explore the whys and 
wherefores before it is willing to make a categorical 
statement about the validity of our aspirations toward 
the larger life. 

The religio-philosopher finds grounds for his belief 
in the truth of the unities in universals, first, in the 
tendency of the human mind to integrate. Let us 
always remember the meaning of the word religio— 
I bind. The philosopher speaks of the causal nexus 
which gives unity to all phenomena. The religionist 
feels and sees exactly the same thing, but to him the 
binding process is not a mere academic formula but 
a deep personal experience. 

The integrative action, deeply implanted in our 
mental and spiritual nature, is a slow process, surely 
never complete, and no human being ever exhibits it to 
perfection. Nevertheless, any normal mind is unwill- 
ing to see the various aspects of reality as wholly unre- 
lated. We seek the nexus that binds fragments 
together into a system. Polar bears, oriental rugs, tulip 
bulbs and calendars challenge us when brought to- 
gether in one sentence because we cannot see any rela- 
tionship. When baked apples, cream, sugar, spoon and 
saucer are brought together we witness no wonder 
because they belong together on the supper table. 
Ts not maturity largely a matter of discovering the 
nexus that binds together all forms of reality in the 
entire universe? 

Slowly we find that-toes belong to us. That we 
belong to a family. That that family belongs to a com- 
munity; communities belong to nations; nations belong 
to continents; continents belong to hemispheres; the 
two hemispheres belong together in a sphere, globe or 
earth; our earth belongs to a galaxy; our galaxy belongs 
to the universe. We may start at any particular point 
or fact in experience, move backward or forward, but 
eventually we want to see the integration of each fact 
with all other facts. 

“There seems to be a unifying principle at work 
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in all forms of life from the lowest to the highest. On 
the physiological level it works within the organism, 
integrating the various functions and causing the 
‘many members’ to operate as one body. On the level 
_ of intellect it causes the individual to create in himself 
a consistent character or personality which ‘hangs 
together’ until it becomes predictable and dependable. 
On the social level it co-ordinates individuals into 
groups, compounds groups into associations, and binds 
associations into larger federations.”* 
The philosopher accepts this integrative tendency 
as a basic fact. Granting this sine qua non, we go on 


by inescapable logic to the unities and the universals. . 


Integrate anything and you get a unity. Integrate 
everything and you get a universal. 
Finally, those men who have experienced this large, 
inclusive vision have had their convictions reinforced 
by history. Like Scripture, the devil can quote history 
for his purpose. The advocate of the meanest prej- 
udices and narrowest partialisms can point to some 
figure or period and find justification for his view. 
Some therefore believe that the only thing history 
teaches is that history teaches nothing. Its lessons 
are assuredly not always crystal clear, and it seems 
never to proceed in one straight, unwavering line. But 
_I am one of those who believe that the long story of 
man’s adventure is not without meaning. Among the 
meanings to be read is the fact that man’s mind is 
widening “with the process of the suns.” Our under- 
standing of every aspect of nature and of human nature 
is broadening to take more facts and forces into con- 
sciousness. This can be seen in relation to both time 
and space. Compare the picture of the universe inside 
the mind of a so-called average man of ten thousand 
years ago with that in the mind of a similar type of 
man today, and we see confirmation of our interpreta- 
tion of ‘history. ; 
_ We of the twentieth century, despite our chaotic 
and swift-moving civilization, have a time-sense which 
was wholly unknown among the early denizens of earth. 
We talk of hundreds of millions of years during which 
the stars have been evolving; we think of history in 
thousands of years, we speak of future millennia when 
planets will cool and suns explode. Certainly we are 
moving toward a time-sense of the universal. Next, we 
have a space-sense wholly unguessed by humans living 
even five hundred years ago. When we speak of light 
years, and clusters of galaxies, and universes beyond 
universes, we are stretching the mind toward a space- 
consciousness which seems sometimes to be overwhelm- 
ing. Also, despite currents which often set in con- 
_ trariwise, we are gaining in man-consciousness. Through 
study, pictures, entertainment, radio, we are learning 
something (even if it isn’t wholly true) about our 
fellows. Americans have learned that there are Ruma- 
nians, Indo-Chinese and Hottentots. Egyptians have 
learned that there are Argentinians, Icelanders and 
Finns. So it goes—never in one uninterrupted line like 
an arrow in its flight from bow to bull’s eye, but zig- 
zagging like a merchant vessel across the ocean in war- 
time. Its course is tortuous but is mainly in one direc- 
*Liberalism Faces the Future. By C. R. Skinner. Pp. 
69-70. 
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tion. We do not have to believe that mere knowledge 
of or physical contact with more people will automati- 
cally bring them into immediate harmony. There 
again, however, history seems to point a moral. When 
we remember the way in which the English used to 
hate each other, the Italians to make war on each other, 
the Germans to divide into principalities, we have a 
reasonable ground for believing that history points to 
the unities and universals of humanity. When our 
imaginations leap over the barriers of wars, races, 
nations, classes and creeds we cry, “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” Why can’t we achieve the universal man- 
consciousness now? Without answering that question, 
can we not say with the reinforcements of history and 
taking the long view, we are on the way? 

Norman Thomas, distinguished American states- 
man, in discussing unemployment once made the 
remark that even though machinery creates more jobs 
than it replaces in the long run, men eat in the short 
run. This bon mot has passed into the American 
idiom. It is profoundly true that the immediate neces- 
sities of life are so urgent that we cannot put off the 
solution to some of our problems until the time element 
has taken care of them. So we might say of man’s 
time-, space- and humanity-consciousness. From one 
point of view the need for their rapid development in 
cur interdependent world is so pressing that some can- 
not wait for the slow processes of history to accomplish 
their work. They want immediate results. So do we 
all, but some problems, despite all that we can do to 
solve them, have to ripen. 

A man who was once a carpenter became a min- 
ister and during the first years of his new profession 
he felt impatient because, when dealing with people, 
he found he could not make things as he had been 
doing with tools and wood. He bought a small farm 
and planted apple trees and soon he learned the dis- 
tinction between making and growing. There are some 
things which cannot be made. They have to grow. 
The great men whose experiences were quoted in the 
previous chapter, together with innumerable others 
known and unknown, believe that growth is toward the 
unities and universals. 


JUDGMENT APPEALED 


While George Ade was conducting a dramatic 
column on a Chicago newspaper, a press agent of a 
coming theatrical attraction walked into Ade’s office 
and offered a long article which was primarily an 
advertisement for the coming show. “Ade,” he said, 
“T want you to run this story for me. It’s good.” 

“I’m sorry,” replied Ade, “but we can’t use it. It’s 
too much of an advertisement of your show. Why, the 
business office would want to charge you regular adver- 
tising rates for printing it!” 

The press agent mournfully departed, but next 
morning Ade was astonished to find the publicity man’s 
story occupying several columns on the editorial page. 
Later in the day the managing editor came into Ade’s 
office, spread out the editorial page, and said: “That’s 
the sort of theatrical stuff we want. And what do you 
think, Ade? It cost us only twenty dollars!”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Some Thoughts on the Meaning of the War 


Gerard Priestley 


Digest of an address made before the Sociological Department of Springfield 


College, Massachusetts 


UR Western world has faced four major crises in 
@) its short history., “Theall of the Roman Empire; 
the Thirty Years’ War; the French Revolution; and 
the day in which we are now living.: It is generally 
recognized that the conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged is not a war in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, but a world revolution. 

The war of 1914-1918 differed from all others (the 
Napoleonic included) in that it was global and total. 
The present war is not only global and total but cuts 
across national frontiers, loyalties and _ traditions, 
dividing families, classes and nations into opposing 
camps. “All great convulsions in the history of the 
world, and more particularly in modern Europe,” 
writes a contemporary historian, “have been at the 
same time wars and revolutions.” 

Historically, the meaning of the present conflict 
must be viewed as but an episode in a revolutionary 
process initiated by the Renaissance, the period of 
history marking the transition from the Middle Ages 
to the modern world. With the revival of arts and 
letters in the fifteenth century, there took place at the 
same time a stirring in the minds of men which pro- 
duced a Columbus, a Luther, a Copernicus and a 
Newton, resulting in, first, the commercial revolution 
which followed the voyages and discoveries of the 
sixteenth century, marking the rise of the spirit of 
nationalism; second, the Protestant Reformation, 
which broke the religious monopoly of the Catholic 
Church and eventually, rebelling against authority, 
produced a Voltaire, a Rousseau, the French Revolu- 
. tion; and third, the industrial revolution, leading to the 
creation of empires, laissez-faire democracy. In oi 
words, the world of yesterday. 

Historically, upheavals like the Napoleonic ae 
and the present global conflict tend to break up and 
sweep away the half-rotted structure of a defunct 
social and political order, and at the same time lay 
the foundations of a new society. Unlike the last war, 
the opposing forces in this conflict are clearly defined. 
The man in the street has been told that this is funda- 
mentally a global struggle between two diametrically 
opposed philosophies of life, between two ways of 
living and dying. On the one side are arrayed those 
who put their trust in the ideals of democracy. On 
the other side are those who have never believed in 
democracy or who have lost their faith in it and are 
bent on setting up in its place a totalitarian or authori- 
tarian regime. The above remarks, however, are an 
oversimplification of the crisis confronting modern 
man. 

Because our democracy owes its inception to the 
Protestant Reformation, totalitarian Germany and 
Japan present a threat to the very existence of our 


Protestant civilization. The fact which differentiates 
this civilization from all others is the belief that men 


_have the right to organize themselves on the basis of 


consent rather than on the basis of force. On the 
other hand, it must be pointed out that many of the 
most vociferous defenders of democracy are not in 
reality fighting for democratic ideals but rather for the 
maintenance of the status quo. When the war is won 
on the battlefields, a second war will have to be fought 
on the home front against those who have failed to 
understand that the present war is, in reality, a world 
revolution against the three predominant ideas of the 
nineteenth century, namely, laissez-faire economics, 
national self-determination and liberal democracy. 

Fundamentally, the issue beneath the general strike 
of 1926 and the general election of 1931 in Great 
Britain was whether the economic system was to be 
controlled by organized capital, representing the tradi- 
tions of nineteenth century liberal democracy, or by 
organized labor, representing the new enfranchised 
masses. Unfortunately, the forces of reaction won and 
British labor has not yet completely recovered from 
the blow. The same struggle can be observed today 
on the American scene, especially in the coal industry. 

It is obvious to most progressive thinkers that just 
as liberal democracy won the struggle to make political 
rights effective over military power, so the new democ-. 
racy of tomorrow must win the struggle to make 
political rights effective over economic power. In 
many respects, there are today two wars being fought 
on a global scale, one on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia and the other on the American and British home 
front, between those who under the banner of nine- 
teenth century democracy cry “Let me alone!” and 
those who, having seen the dawn of a new. day, 
annoyingly shout, “Give me a chance!” 

One of the ironies of history is that Russia, 
Germany and even Italy rejected the principles of 
nineteenth century democracy while America, Britain 
and France endeavored at the end of the last war to 
recreate in the twentieth century the kind of world 
which existed in the nineteenth century. “We were 
sure ... in 1914,” says Lord. Halifax, representing at 
that time. the right wing of the: Conservative Party, 
“that once we had dealt with the matter in hand, the 
world would return to old ways, which, in the main, 
we thought to be good ways.’ 

On the outbreak of the present conflict, Anthony 
Eden, representing the left wing of the Conservative 
Party, remarked, “For some of us the challenge has 
come the second time in our generation. There must 
be no second mistake. After the sufferings to be en- 
dured we must fashion: a new world that is something 
better than a stale reflection of the old bled white.” 
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The years immediately following the First World 
War have been called “the twilight of disillusionment.” 
How deep this malaise went is vividly suggested in 
T. 8. Eliot’s poem, The Waste Land. Britain and 
France, exhausted after four years of total war, sank 
into a desperate complacency. No attempt was made 
to reinterpret democracy to meet the conditions of a 
changing world. Politically and economically the 
democracies had lost the initiative. Rejecting nine- 
teenth century democracy, Russia, Italy and Germany 
had something new to offer the world. While the 
democracies were bent on seeking security, Italy and 

Germany were telling their people that it was better 

to live a day like a lion than a thousand years like a 
lamb. 

By 1921, the old regime in Russia had been liqui- 
dated and the new economic policy inaugurated by 
Lenin. In October, 1922, Mussolini’s Fascist bands of 
young Italians marched on Rome. On January 30, 
1933, I watched the youth of Germany march along 
Unter den Linden and saw Hitler proclaimed chan- 
cellor of the Third Reich. A sentence from a copy 
of an article written in 1933 makes this observation, 
“In Europe today [1933] from every market place one 
hears the call to youth to build a new world, a world 
in which youth will be given a chance, a world in which 
unemployment, exploitation and poverty will be no 
more.” Unfortunately, the call did not come from the 
democrats, who were too busy hunting down Reds, 
but from the Fascists, Nazis and Communists. 

While America, Britain and France endeavored to 
return to a laissez-faire economy, Russia, Italy and 
Germany solved the unemployment problem by adopt- 
ing a planned economy. The truth is, it has taken a 
Hitler to make our nineteenth century democrats 
realize—alas! some have not yet seen the light—that 
it is useless to give a man the right to vote if at the 
same time he is given the right to starve. It should 
have been obvious to all that undernourished, frus- 
trated, unemployed men and women do not make good 
democrats. . : 

The democracies lost the peace in 1918 because 
they tried to fashion a new world which was nothing 
more than “a stale reflection of the old bled white.” 
There are signs today that some of the leaders of 
Britain and America may again make the same mistake. 

Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler were all three swept to 
power by war-weary men who were determined to build 
a new order out of the ruins of the old. Today, one 
of the most encouraging signs of our times is that in 

- Britain, and to a lesser degree in the United States, a 
majority of the people realize that the point at issue 
in this war is not the necessity for building a new order 
but the manner in which it shall be built. 

_ Today, Hitler has. consummated the work which 
Karl Marx and Lenin had begun by overthrowing 
throughout Europe the nineteenth century capitalist 
system. It is a hard fact for Americans and Britons 
to realize that four years of Nazi occupation of Europe 
has resulted in the almost complete liquidation of 
Europe’s upper and middle classes. j F 

Hitler, like Napoleon, is the child of revolution. 
Where Lenin failed, Hitler has succeeded. The defeat 
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of Germany and the overthrow of Hitler by the United 
Nations will not restore the nineteenth century capital- 
ist system any more than the downfall of Napoleon 
restored European feudalism. Hitler, like Napoleon, 
has performed the indispensable function of sweeping 
away the litter of the old order. He has at least shown 
the democracies that the emphasis required is no 
longer on “the rights of man,” the slogan of the French 
Revolution, but on the truth that the rights of the 
individual and nation become effective only through 
the assumption of collective obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 

It is now up to the United States, Britain and 
Russia and the impoverished masses of Europe and 
Asia to build together by mutual consent and co- 
operation the new brave world of tomorrow. It is 
for this reason that the eyes of the world, friend and 
foe alike, were turned towards the conferences in 
Moscow and Teheran. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JUMBO 
(Continued from page 49) 


cal compositions based on Jumbo are still in high 
favor. Greatest of them all, and deathless as Jumbo’s 
self, is E. W. Newton ’90’s “Jumbo Cantepic.” Since 
that was written, in 1889, wherever Tufts alumni 
gather they sing, “Jumbo we revere thee, ever more 
we praise thee. Thy name in Golden Glory will shine 
above the stars.” 


CORA C. CURRY 
(Continued from page 48) 


until she was seventy-eight. She had a great gift for 
figures and a great memory, and could tell without 
looking how much had been spent and how much 
remained to be spent under any appropriation that 
she had dealt with. Besides, she was a great tran- 
quillizing influence in her office, composing differences 
and settling disputes that tended to become acri- 
monious.” 

In Tue Curistran Leaver for August 15, 1942, 
there is an account of the celebration of Miss Curry’s 
ninetieth birthday July 25 in that year, and: also an 
abstract of the sermon that her father preached on his 
ninetieth birthday. W. W. Curry retained his faculties 
and strength to the end of his ninety-seven years. He 
died in 1921. Miss Curry’s sister Emma died Jannary 
4, 1930. 

At the time of her death, Cora Curry was librarian 
of the National Genealogical Society, historian of the 
Henkel Family Association, and an active member of 
many other organizations. Only a few months ago 
she turned over to the University of North Carolina a 
valuable collection of books, letters and manuscripts 
of interest to students in the fields of history and 
genealogy. 
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DONORS OF GOVERNMENT WAR BONDS 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Value at 
Maturity 
Bissell, Miss Eleanor M., Pasadena, Calif. «0.00.0... $200.00 
Bosworth, Miss M. E., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ............ 25.00 


Brigham, Mrs. Frances McF., Williamsburg, Mass. ...... 100.00 


Buchanan, Rev. W. D., Pullman, Wash., as memorial 
to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Universalist church ................ 100.00 


Cole, Mrs. Benjamin, Marblehead, Mass., in memory 


of Benjamin (Coles. rerrcayeccerereeceereceteoeeanee ere beeeestseers= 25.00 
Colegrove, Rev. O. G., Stockton; Ill., as memorial to 

MT /Seta Don; Torq uist ica cassette ees 100.00 
Collins, S. W., Caribou, Maine, in memory of Herschel 

Dyand! Breda By Collins (nie cccccece:sesecsecsotegscsee acne mater sae 100.00 
Cunningham, Miss Bernice F., Medford, Mass., as 

memorial to mother, Mrs. Anna F. Cunningham........ 25.00 
Cutler, Mrs. George, Amherst, Mass. ..........:::::eeeee 25.00 
Emery, Mrs. Earle C., Bradford, Pa. ..... ... 100.00 
Emery, Mrs. W- H., Bradford, Pa. 2) ccc iecccccoossecsstsessvese 25.00 
Exeter Universalist church, Exeter, Maine, as memorial 

torMirs., Clara thi. Brow sata eacentconetrecsta sate eerere tae 50.00 
Fessenden, Mrs. Evelyn C., Los Angeles, Calif., in 

memory of parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Canfield ...... 25.00 
Flinspach, Mrs. Harry, Germanton, Ohio, as memorial 

tod) Mis Chamaberl imp ssc sec tterce te ence tienes teeetinc eee 25.00 


Grimm, Mr. and Mrs. G. G., Fort Thomas, Ky. .......... 500.00 


Howard, Miss Stella M., Richmond Hill, N. Y. .............. 50.00 
Leominster Ladies’ Circle, Leominster, Mass. ..............++ 25.00 
Longbrake, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Seattle, Wash. 15.00 
Lovett, John H., Gloucester, Mass. ...:..:..cccscccsccessseseeeeesss 25.00 
Mallory, Miss Edith, Pasadena, Calif., as memorial 
tOL-Avobert. Cummins, Jt. ..cctasesstesrct tsetse ose ee 25.00 
Mansfield, Miss Frances A., Wakefield, Mass. ................ 100.00 
MceGowin, Mrs: J..G.,'Chapman, Alay %....0...c.c.c-cnsscsees-2e+ 100.00 
Nicodemus, Miss Jennis C., Summit Station, Ohio ...... 25.00 
Qlin; ‘Clarence, BE] Dorado, Wan r.c-rratcsannece eee 1.00 
Patterson, Mrs. Theresa Homet, Wyalusing, Pa. .......... 25.00 
Pennoyer, Rev, Charles H., D.D., Rutland, Vt., as me- 
morial to mother, Mrs. Mary ie Huntington 
(Hovey): Pennoyer’ .iiycccrcercateterats hots otecectasvdesnse ss eaeeese 25.00 
Phelps, Miss Ida J., Northampton, Mass. ............:0:0++ 2.00 
Prescott, Mrs. Helen A., Braintree, Mass., in memory 
otvhusband “ljben (Prescottw.s.cets ieee 100.00 
Randall, Mrs. Mary D., Woodsville, N. H. «0.0... 50.00 
Ratliff, W. Carlisle, Cincinnati, Ohio, as memorial to 
mothers Mirs3.Wie J tvablitigee cecchenctecrrsssarcetecnecoateseatceee 50.00 
Ray, Mrs. James F., Franklin, Mass., in memory of - 
husband; James yay. cscs eceree eee ee eee 100.00 
Reid, Henry C., Bridgeport, Conn., as memorial to 
parents... A:Sse fox cone eae ee bere es ened eeeee 25.00 
Roberts, Miss Grace, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, as memorial 
to Ralph, Harold and Dorothy Willits ...............000 100.00 
Sawyer, Miss Caroline A., Cambridge, Mass. ....... .... 100.00 
Strahan, Mr. and Mrs. J. W., Maplewood, N. J. ..«...... 25.00 
Strohm, Miss Ruth E., Chicago, Ill., as memorial to 
mother, Mary Strobl «.c-s. cee ctereeere rete 50.00 
Thomas, Mrs. Almira, Pasadena, Calif. .... ... 25.00 
Turner, Mrs. Nellie A., Portland, Maine ...................006 25.00 
Wheelock, Mrs. J. C. F., Southbridge, Mass., as me- 
morial to Mildred Wheelock ..........:::ccccssssssssererseseeeees 100.00 
ANONYMOUS) sa cpetesscsacesreoseepeieptsyeeassGaeeae heer are eee steers 25.00 


Total $2,618.00 


Our campaign for Gift Bonds was also directly respon- 
sible for a $100 bond from Maude W. Roberts to church 
at Albion, N. Y., and a $500 bond from Dean A. I. 
Spanton to church at Akron, Ohio. 
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ALCOHOL-FREE YOUNG PEOPLE 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


Glenn Cunningham’s indoor mile record of 4:04.4 has 
given him a deserved fame among all who participate in or 
follow track. From 1934 until 1943, his outdoor mile at 
4:06.7 was a persisting American athletic record. Since hang- 
ing up his running shoes, Glenn Cunningham has become a 
physical educator as splendidly trained and efficient in teach- 
ing and administration as when he broke world records on the 
track. As a member of the faculty of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, he prepares a host of hardy young Americans 
for wartime service. 


S an athlete and as a teacher of physical education, my ad- 
vice to young people is to seek alcohol-free relaxation, 
regardless of what others may say or do. Your own respon- 
sibility toward your body and mind, your potential usefulness 
in the war effort, and your possibilities in postwar achieve- 
ment are all involved in the choice you make for wholesome 
fun and fellowship and against injurious alcoholic drinks. 

The more I see of young people,-the more concerned I 
am that they shall have the facts on which to make the right 
and healthful choices. I strongly commend “Allied Youth” 
for helping young people to find and apply these facts and for 
helping them to create alcohol-free fun and comradeship— 
wholesome alternatives to what the drinking crowd offer. 

In my work at Cornell College I am responsible for em- 
ploying the coaches. These men and their teams have been 
making an exceptionally fine record, in schedules that pit us 
against a number of larger schools. Our wrestling team, for 
instance, defeated Minnesota. Whether we win or lose, we 
engage in competitive athletics on the basis of developing the 
players and fitting them for the successes and defeats of life. 
Of course we expect them to abstain from drinking and from 
smoking. That is a matter of course in any serious effort to 
bring a man to condition, physically and mentally, in active 
sports. 

Our college teams are coached by men who maintain 
exactly the same standards. We insist on these requirements, 
not only as a matter of discipline and fitness, but because of 
the long continued effect on the health and welfare of the 
players long after they have passed out of college athletics. 

We have been delivering men of this quality to the camps 
and training stations and schools of the armed forces. The 
Army and Navy depend on the colleges and universities—yes, 


and high schools—to send to them men of fitness and quality, 


men who can take hard knocks, men who are tough and ready 
for physical action, and cool, collected, proficient in their men- 
tal and nerve control. We of physical educational ranks are 
asking only that the armed forces keep them in this condition 
after they get them. It seems to me that the American people 
will not quickly forgive officers in this war who overlook this 
important element in conditioning men for hard, arduous 
service—the element of wholesome habits, including enough 
respect for one’s bodily and mental welfare to be and remain 
alcohol free at all times. ’ 

I know there will be some young people who will say, “I 
am not an athlete, and I need not be bound by the require- 
ments that apply to success in athletics.” There will be some 
saying, “I do not expect to have an active role in the war; my 
physical and mental fitness is my own business, not Uncle 
Sam’s.” J am thankful I do not come into contact with many 
American young people. whose thinking is so shallow and 
whose purposes for living at one’s best are so flabby and un-- 
worthy. It is hard for me to be patient when I meet or hear 
about boys and girls who do not value themselves highly 
enough to learn what practices will aid their health and fitness 
and what practices injure these invaluable resources. Why, 
all the freedom of thinking and of choice is wasted on those 
who merely do, unthinkingly, what others do—because that 
seems the easy, carefree way. More and more I find young 
‘people determined to count for something, to leave an impress 
on their times, to live a life. Alcohol-free standards will help 
their progress!—Allied Youth, Inc. 
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“THE GREAT AND GLORIOUS DOCTRINE 
OF UNIVERSALISM” 


HE scene is the living room of the pleasant home of 
Austin T. Foster, in Derby Line, Vt. 

The time is the year 1897. 

The persons present are the venerable (as he seemed to 

\the other man who now has a different view of white hair), 
and the writer, then minister of the Universalist church in the 
village. 
_ Mr. Foster is talking about the Universalist Church to 
which he is devoted, and there is a ring of conviction, almost 
of reverence, in his voice as with emphasis he speaks of “the 
Great and Glorious Doctrine of Universalism.” Often during 
my stay in Derby Line did I hear this expression on his lips; 
always there was the same fervor, the same glow of earnest 
emotion, indicating that this faith was to him one of the most 
valued possessions in his life. 

Indeed I have heard him say, “Next to my family I love 
my church.” And he proved that love by his works. 

That loyal son of the church is long since gathered to his 
fathers, but the church he honored still lives and the faith is 
still proclaimed from the pulpit of that beautiful church just 
across the wide and shaded village street. 

There are some today who scoff at what they are pleased 
to call the outgrown and outmoded Christian doctrines. No- 
body cares for sermons on such topics now—so the critics say. 

True, the crowds no longer gather to hear them. And yet 
everybody does care for truth. And the man is rare who does 
not believe that religious truth has a vital place in our life. 
Indeed, who doubts that human life would be far richer and 
happier were such truth to be known and used? : 

We do trust that doctrine is not unduly stressed in the 
Church of the Messiah, but once each year your minister 
does attempt to set forth the essential principles of the Uni- 
versalist faith. 

When the building in which we meet was being erected the 
discovery was made that there was a bed of quicksand be- 
neath; consequently, the foundation had to be made deeper 
and stronger. Suppose the architect and builder had given 
little or no thought to the foundations! 

Under much of our human world lie deadly quicksands in 
which the careless and unwary are caught to the destruction of 
hope and joy. We cannot build a sound, enduring and happy 
life unless we understand and lay deep the foundations of 
divine truth —Hersrrt E. Benton in the Messiah Messenger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RED CROSS CLOSES BUSY YEAR 


HE passing of 1943 marks the close of the busiest Red 

Cross year in history. People the world over have-been 

affected by Red Cross activities, and a review of accomplish- 
ments is particularly fitting during the Christmas season. 

The American Red Cross, which is but one of more than 
sixty national societies, this past year has tackled every type 
of job. Abroad and at home, on the war front and in training 
camps, it has served the armed forces faithfully. And, despite 
this tremendous task, it has equally served civilians in many 
parts of this war-ravaged world. 

The Red Cross Blood Donor Service, which collected more 
than 4,000,000 donations, provided help in saving the lives of 
thousands of our wounded. Further, the Red Cross enrolled 
27,600 nurses for the Army and Navy, while volunteers repre- 
#enting every nationality group in the United States prepared 

_ the gigantic total of 925,000,000 surgical dressings. The Red 
Cross also packed and shipped some 6,000,000 food parcels for 
distribution to American and United Nations prisoners of war 
and 160,000 parcels for convalescent prisoners. 

For able-bodied fighting men the Red Cross has provided 
clubs and recreation centers overseas. With all military and 
naval units, at home and abroad, are trained representatives 
who, through wise and human counsel and action, help those 
men who are faced with personal and family problems. 

The Red Cross Home Service Inquiry Unit, during a re- 
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cent fifteen-month period, handled 383,299 messages to, and 
inquiries concerning, relatives in war-devastated regions. 
During the same time the unit took care of 353,634 similar 
messages and inquiries received from abroad. Countries of 
origin and destination were Albania, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Norway, Palestine, Syria, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 

War relief for civilian refugees was continued in the past 
year, food, clothing, soap and other supplies .going to Russia, 
and North African, Middle Eastern and certain occupied coun- 
tries. Since the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the total 
value of civilian war relief furnished by and through the 
American Red Cross has aggregated more than $77,000,000. 

On the home front Red Cross instructors trained 400,000 
women in home nursing, taught first aid to 1,500,000, and 
swimming and water rescue to an additional 300,000 persons. 
Last, but not least, volunteers made 12,000,000 garments for 
use at home and abroad. 


IN GOOD FAITH 
Drifting from Our Moorings 
Wiu1am C. Kernan 


T has taken ten years, since the rise of Hitler, to make us 

see that men who renounce sound moral principles have 
only the alternative of acting like animals in response to the 
demands of their unbridled passions and instincts. Hitler 
denied the validity of the Christian religion and the existence 
of universal moral law and taught the German people that 
their destiny lay in obedience to the promptings of their 
blood. We have witnessed the results. From all corners of 
Europe comes the same story of wild unrestrained violence, 
pillaging, looting and massacre. The latest evidence is now 
before us. From what are called unchallengeable sources, the 
New York Times, for October 26, reported the story of how 
the Nazis began on January 18 to destroy the Jews of the 
Warsaw ghetto and how they did not stop until not one Jew 
of the 500,000 in the ghetto remained. 

This is not recorded to incite hatred of the Germans, for 
hatred is as futile as it is false in principle. It is recorded to 
remind us that men everywhere who renounce the moral law 
which proceeds from God will have nothing to resort to as 
a basis for living except to demands of their passions, which 
can never produce life in terms of love and justice, but only 
life in terms of hate and pillage and massacre. 

What has happened in Germany can happen in America, 
if we neglect to educate children in the knowledge of the moral 
law and if we flout it ourselves. In spots, it is already happen- 
ing in America, exactly as it began to happen in Germany some 
years ago, by the spread of malicious gossip about the Jews, 
followed now—as in Boston—by open and violent attacks 
upon them. This is not the work of grace in men’s hearts. 
This is sin reigning in men’s mortal bodies. This is not the 
work of men who yield themselves to God “as instruments 
of righteousness.” This is the work of men who yield them- 
selves to sin “as instruments of righteousness.” 

The attack upon the Jews is not something with which 
they alone should be concerned. It is something with which 
Christians should be concerned, because anti-Semitism is an in- 
vitation to men to act contrary to the truth of God for which 
the church stands, and to act in accordance with the passions 
that war against the souls of men whom Christ came to re- 
deem. There is nothing to be gained by refusing to face this 
situation. These acts of wanton violence in the world are evi- 
dence that men are drifting away from their moorings in 
Christ. In a situation so grave and so full of meaning for all 
Christians, there is nothing left for the church to do except to 
brand anti-Semitism, as well as all other manifestations of im- 
morality, as sin against God and, having done that, to show 
men how, in Christ, they can be restored, like the Gadarene 
demoniac, to their right mind. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A MEMORIAL FOR BILL CROMIE 


To Tue Epiror: 

It would be impossible for me to attempt to put into words 
any eulogy of Bill Cromie, or even to rival the beautiful trib- 
ute of Dr. Hersey which appeared in your paper recently. Al- 
though his loss is a great one to his friends, and to his church, 
his life will be an inspiration to all of us. 

I wonder if others are thinkuig, as am I, of a way in which 
his church could perpetuate his life and his example? I won- 
der what type of memorial, be it in material form or some type 
of scholarship or fund, would serve best to keep the life of 
Bill Cromie as an example for Universalists down through the 
years. 

I am sure others of our church are interested in such a 
memorial to a man who lived and taught the true meaning 
of Universalism. 

Freperick N. ALLEN 
Portland, Maine 


HIGH PRAISE FOR DR. SKINNER 


To THE Eprror: 


I was deeply stirred and stimulated by Clarence R. Skin- 
ner’s illuminating contribution to the January Ist issue of 
Tue Curistian Leaner entitled “A Religion for Greatness.” 
It voices in masterly style ideas which we all share but too 
seldom express either in writing, speech or behavior. We 
take these noble ideas too much for granted, and yet they 
are the vital growing points from’ which a better world will 
evolve. 

“Tn religion, more than in any other sphere, the word must 
be made flesh.” How true that is, and how important it is 
that we stress it unceasingly and unrelentingly with historical 
and other examples. More and more, individuals and groups 
must be made to see its everlasting validity. 

And when I think of religion, I think of an eternal godly 
force such as animated the life of Jesus and every spiritually 
oriented individual—putting them in intimate touch with the 
Infinite, and filling them with an irresistible urge to lift others 
into fellowship with the Divine. 

And this means more than monastic contemplation and 
private devotional reveries. It means practicing the Presence. 
It means implementing justice and righteousness in every area 
of life. 

Why do we have so many economic and social maladjust- 
ments? Because we have greedy pressure groups. And why 
do we have them? Because the church has not been successful 
in its efforts to persuade people that it is more important to 
“make the word flesh”—to practice our ideals—than it is to 
let the acquisitive instincts have full sway in our lives. 

We have been shocked at the many examples of this ma- 
terialistic viewpoint and activity in our country, while our 
youth are risking their all in a global war to save us from 
destruction. 
many current happenings I sometimes wonder if we are worth 
saving. 

And I like Dean Skinner’s emphasis on the “unities” and 
“universals.” When we really grasp the meaning of these 
terms, and allow ourselves to be controlled by the cosmic 
spiritual forces which know no race or color or creed, there 
will be no evil pressure groups bedeviling economic and social 
relationships. And, furthermore, a true vision of the “unities” 
and “universals” would prevent all the crass materialistic 
practices which are harassing the country today. 

A living faith in the universals is the one conviction 
capable of driving from our minds even the semblance of par- 
tialism. And it is this spirit of partialism which is the source 


The contrast is startling, and in the light of 


of selfish pressure groups. Partialism makes for disunity;: 
universalism makes for understanding and harmony. 

In forceful and inimitable manner Dean Skinner has. 
thrown his brilliant searchlight on the most fundamental and. 
timely theme of the hour. Most fundamental and most 
timely because he deals with rgot and basic problems, and 
not with surface and superficial phenomena. 

Such phenomena are the effects, whereas what we should! 
be primarily concerned about are the underlying causes. 

“The word must be made flesh.” Let those of us who be- 
lieve this, and who believe also-in the “universals” and the 
“unities,’ consecrate ourselves anew as a pressure group to. 
translate these dreams and convictions into vibrant realities. 


Frepreric A. Mooney 
Everett, Mass. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 
To Tue Eprror: 

I have just read your bret editorial on “Alcohol and En- 
lightenment.” In referring to the School of Alcohol Studies at 
Yale University I am irked no little by your comment—*We 
have had much heat. Now for light.” To be sure we all want ° 
more light on this major social evil of mankind; but I regret 
to say we have not received much light on that subject from: 
our good denominational paper. You would have done better 
if you had printed some one of the outstanding lectures given 
at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies rather than make the 
editorial comment you did. Moreover, your analogy of heat 
and light is unfortunate when one stops to remember that heat 
is the source of light. We can have heat without light, but 
we cannot have light without heat. But supposing by heat 
you mean zeal and by light truth, do you know of any truth 
which became a living reality without zeal? I don’t. As one 
reads the early history of our church, he is impressed with the 
crusading zeal which our leaders had against such glaring evils. 
as slavery and intemperance. They believed in something. 
They stood for something. They fought for something; and 
hence made their religion live. I venture to suggest that one 
of the great reasons why the Universalist Church is so im- 
potent today is because it, during the years, has lost its deep- 
seated conviction on the great issues of its time. In my 
humble opinion, we need less talk on the unities and verities of 
thought and more thought and action on some of the social 
and moral evils of our time. I believe it was Thomas Carlyle 
who said that we should do not what lies dimly at a distance 
but that which is vividly near at hand. Where is there a 
more vivid social and moral evil than intemperance at the 
present hour? And yet, we have heard no stand that our 
denomination has taken on that issue. 

When you quote the temperance slogan of yesteryear— 
“Damn the traffic and liquor seller’—you offer as a ‘better 
one, “Enlighten the people,” and I would agree with you. But 
honestly now, sir, when one considers the vast amount of ad- 
vertising and propaganda which flashes before our eyes in 
print and floods our ears over the radio, we realize how feeble 
is and has been our process of enlightenment of temperance. 
This becomes all the more true when religious journals remaia 
silent on the matter. Not, mind you, that we should not con- 
tinue to educate in every way possible for the virtues of tem- 
perance. We should, and everlastingly so! But I submit to 
you that we must not only educate against the evils of in- 
temperance, but be vigilantly alert against the very forces 
which make for intemperance. Therein, I believe, lies the 
need for a crusading zeal, the heat of which you so derisively — 
speak, which can make the light of truth shine. 

Henry H. Scuoonrr 
Providence, R. I. 
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‘Tue Prostem or Paty. By C. 5S. Lewis. 
) Macmillan. $1.50. 

_ The author is the same Mr. Lewis 
whose Screwtape Letters were so well 
received a year ago. Here are repeated 
the competence of style, the clever turn 
of phrase, the flicker of humor in un- 
expected places. But in dealing with the 
stark paradoxes of pain Mr. Lewis must 
become a sober writer. To circumvent 
the theologians’ protests he, in his pref- 
ace, accepts amateur standing, then pro- 
ceeds to his task with great will. The 
results are worth studying. They are 
thought-provoking, brilliantly suggestive 
—and yet, not wholly satisfying. 

Although his over-all views on pain 
spring, he says, from the “orthodox 
‘Christian doctrines,” they sometimes as- 
sume astonishing shapes. However, the 
first several chapters are excellent and 
seemingly sound in demonstrating the 
reality of divine goodness, mercy and 
omnipotence, the freedom of man to 
choose for good or ill, man’s true fulfill- 
ment only in surrendering his will to 
God’s. At this point Mr. Lewis detours 
into a dismaying description of the “fall 
of man’—the “spoiled species” whose 
pride long ago destroyed his paradisaical 
status. Having fallen, man, “the vermin,” 
must be brought back to his full human- 
ity. Hence the meaning and use of pain 
even in a God-created world. Pain 
shatters the illusions that all is well, that 

_what we have is enough, that our con- 
scious choice is wise. Pain does many 
other things, also, but this much indi- 
eates the breadth of his approach—that 
pain, falling somewhat inexplicably, it is 
true, alike upon the just and the 
unjust, can bring man back to God. 
There is no intent to make this Christian 
doctrine palatable; there is only hope to 
make it credible. 

The chapter on animal pain might, 
perhaps, have better been omitted. He 
begins by confessing his complete igno- 
tance of the matter then continues with 
a strange and far-fetched -explanation of 
a Satan-corrupted beast which can at- 
tain bestial perfection (or immortality) 
only in surrendering its will to a human 
master. The chapter sounds fantastic 
and not in keeping with the wisdom of 
the rest of the book. 

In a final discussion of the surrender- 
ing of the will to God through painful 
means (and all means of such surrender 
are painful) the author comes upon 
some stubborn ones who will never ac- 
knowledge God and who must, therefore, 
be forever consigned to hell, an idea 
probably shocking to preachers of the 
final harmony of all souls with God. In 
the last chapter heaven is uppermost, 
for without heaven, he explains, there 
can be no understanding of pain. Heaven 
is the place wherein the pure soul at last 


tnds what it has always yearned after 
without knowing it exactly—“union with 
God” which is “almost by definition 
a continual self-abandonment, an open- 
ing, an unveiling, a surrender of itself.” 
The purposes of pain, then, insofar as 
they can be discovered and translated 
in Christian terms, lie in teaching the 
soul of man the way to God. 

The Problem of Pain is a readable 
essay on a mighty topic that needs light 
but that cannot be truly solved even by 
so original a thinker as C. §. Lewis. I 
recommend it to one’s thinking and 
praying in a day so obviously filled with 
pain. 

Exsm Oakes Barser 


Tue War Acarmnst Gop. Edited by 
Carl Carmer. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York. $2.75. 


A collection of selected passages from 
writings of both Nazi and anti-Nazi 
writers in Germany, England, China and 
the United States. It is an anthology of 
extracts from current literature which 
makes a valuable reference work for any- 
one studying the modern world scene. 

The book opens with a moving prayer 
by Stephen Vincent Benet and closes 
with a sermon by Lynn Harold Hough. 
In between are statements by Hitler, 
Martin Niemoeller, President Roosevelt, 
Vice-President Wallace, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, Stanley High, Sherwood Eddy 
and many others. 

The book is divided into five parts 
whose headings denote the material they 
contain. Part 1, “The Plot Against 
Christianity,” covers the attack on 
Christianity in the Far East and in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe. Part 2, 
“The Democratic Peoples’ Answer,” 
quotes statements by international 
leaders as to present tasks facing the 
democracies. Part 3, “In the Words of 
the Spiritual Leaders,” gives the re- 
actions of noted churchmen to the 
present problems and the answers which 
they are making. Part 4, “Personal 
Testimony,” comes from well-known 
writers, lecturers and soldiers. Part 5, 
“For a Better World,” is a study of the 
place, power and duty of the church in 
developing a better world in the future 
in the words of outstandirfg religious 
leaders. ‘ 

Each chapter has as a heading a quota- 
tion from Hitler or one of his satellites. 
For example: “Everything which Hitler 
utters is religion in the highest sense” or 
“All German education must be based on 
the recognition of the fact that it is not 
Christianity that has brought us morality 
but Christianity that owes its enduring 
values to the German character.” These 
quotations make crystal clear the type of 
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thinking of the Axis leaders which must 
be overcome. 

A sermon preached by Martin Nie- 
moeller shortly before his arrest gives a 
sample of his resistance to the forces 
in Germany inimical to Christianity. The 
Pastoral Letter issued by the German 
bishops in 1942 is quoted in part and 
is evidence of. the heroic fight of this 
faithful group against Nazi paganism. 

The book is carefully documented, so 
that the suspicion sometimes directed 
toward detached quotations is overcome. 
The extracts from most of the sources 
quoted are sufficiently long to avoid the 
danger of their being mere “proof texts.” 
The editor has accomplished what he set 
out to do, namely, to study “the Axis 
Powers’ actual statements of their pur- 
pose to destroy Christianity” and “the 
replies that. Christians were making.” 

This is a “must book” for everyone 
who would find in one volume a clear 
statement of the challenge which the 
Axis Powers are making to Christians 
and the brave, prophetic answers which 
Christian leaders are making to that 
challenge. 


Roger F. Erz 
@ 
Taxe A Loox at Yoursetr. By John 
Homer Miller. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50. 


An introvert is abnormal. An extra- 
vert is abnormal. To peer constantly 
into an intellectual or spiritual looking 
glass leads either to morbid self-exalta- 
tion or to equally morbid self-condemna- 
tion; but, on the other hand, an occa- 
sional study of the mental mirror results 
in self-knowledge and a balanced life. 

Dr. Miller, a Congregational minister, 
believes in mankind and respects the 
innate worth and dignity of every human 
soul. In this volume he summons the 
reader to self-examination, self-realiza- 
tion, self-assertion, self-development. He 
believes that most of us go through life 
intellectually somnolent and _ spiritually 
dormant and he endeavors to give us a 
sadly needed arousal. 

This author apparently is a disciple of 
Weatherhead, the Englishman, and Fos- 
dick, the American. His book contains 
reminders of Horatio Dresser, Ralph 
Waldo Trine and Winfred Rhoades; and 
in some sections he seems to proclaim the 
philosophy of our own Ruggles, Morgan 
and Effie McCollum Jones. While he 
does not mention the cults of “Applied 
Psychology,” “New Thought” and 
“Spiritual Therapeutics,” he shares in the 
general position of those schools. tI 

The titles of some of the chapters will 
reveal the general scope of the work: 
“Your Life Is What You Make It,” © 
“Rediscovering Your  Inescapables,” 
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“Mastering Your Emotions,’ “Your 
Right to Be Well,” “Secrets of Married 
Happiness,” “Will Your Life Begin at 
Forty?” 

The principal fault of the book is over- 
illustration. There are too many plums 
for the pudding. In a volume of 192 
pages there are 192 references listed in 
the back of the book; and almost every 
paragraph contains illustrations not 
listed. The reader becomes tired and 
bored by the evident reliance on scrap- 
book, filing cabinet and not very reliable 
memory. Re fee 

Nevertheless, the book is helpful, es- 
pecially if taken a chapter at a time. To 
dip into it is like taking a breath of good, 
fresh air or a draught of pure, cold water. 


When a minister reads it he is likely 
to say every once in a while, “Now there 
is an idea from which I ought to develop 
a sermon.” And when a layman reads 

-it he is likely to say, “Now there is a 
thought upon which I would like ‘to hear 
my own minister preach.” 


Grorce E. HuntLey 
C) 


Worsuie. By Joseph N. 
Ashton. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
$2.00. On sale by Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


Music IN 


Every church musician has some 
theory of music in worship. Few really 
know the field and fewer can bring the 
wealth of experience and study that 
Dr. Ashton does in his Music in Worship. 
In an immensely practical volume Dr. 
Ashton has presented the various inter- 
pretations with which church music is 
viewed, the different types of worship 
procedure, and the relation of church 
music to these varying views. 


Pointing out with complete justifica- 
tion that too much of our music is with- 
out a religious element and therefore not 
church music but “merely music in 
church,” he goes on to point out how this 
may be overcome. 


The great value of this book is that 
its terminology is simple enough so that 
it is more than just a “professional” 
treatise; it is one which everyone from 
layman to minister, church organist and 
choir master may read with much profit. 
Every aspect of church music is discussed 
without too much hurry and sometimes 
with more than necessary repetition. But 
nothing is omitted: congregational sing- 
ing, choirs and choruses, anthems, the 
work of the minister, the organist and 
choir director. 


Of greatest value are the suggestions 
at the end of the volume. If these are 
followed through we may see a change 
from the sorry mess of music in most 
liberal churches to one in which music 

. plays a more vital and unifying part in 
the service of worship. 


Dr. Ashton’s book gives us at last a 


x 
manual that is practical for use in the 
nonliturgical and free churches. 


Among the suggestions made in the 
final chapter of the book are: 1. Intro- 
duction of courses in church music and 
hymnology in our theological seminaries. 
2. Religious institutes to devote some 
time to church music and to afford an 
opportunity for learning and exchange of 
ideas among church musicians and music 
committees. 

Apert HERLING 


Tur Giory or Gop. By Georgia Hark- 
ness. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 


This is a handbook of prayers and 
poems for devotional use by one of our 
leading women spiritual thinkers. The 
first half of the book consists of the fifty 
poems, some lyrical, some stately; the 
last half has as many prayers for gen- 
eral purposes, for special occasions and 
for particular groups. All are intended 
for source use of public speakers and 
ministers, as well as for private medita- 
tion. All breathe the expected and 
sometimes magnificent sense of spiritual 
solidity and closeness to God. Praise, 
petition, adoration and repentance are 
addressed to him on every page. This 
is an especially useful little book for one 
who stumbles in phrasing beautiful 
prayers, or for a special gift. 


Exstz Oaxes BarBer 


Tur Capraty Wears A Cross. By 
William A. Maguire. Macmillan. 


$2.00. 


This is a book of 200 pages of in- 
formal and interesting reading about our 
navy written by a chaplain who has 
served since 1917. Chaplain Maguire 
has traveled far and wide and met all 
kinds of men. He remembers well and 
writes out of a rich experience. His 
pride in the Navy and his regard for 
officers and enlisted men alike show 
throughout the book. He gives a vivid 
description. of what happened at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 and tells how 
the men of the fleet conducted them- 
selves in that terrible ordeal. He also 
reports on the days that followed in 
Pearl Harbor and the heroic work done. 
“Blue Monday” is a chapter of intense 
interest, as it deals with the aftermath 
of the attack. Under “Don’t Bother 
About Me” he gives an illustration of 
the sacrificial spirit of many naval heroes. 


Throughout the book he relates the 
stories of many of the gallant men we 
have read about in our daily papers. He 
gives a sympathetic description of the 
task of notifying the families of miss- 
ing men and a fine over-all account of 
the endless and multitudinous duties of 
a chaplain. 
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“Parades” reveals the respect the men 
in the service have for their chaplains 
and for the place of things sacred. “Boot 
Camp” is an excellent picture of what 
happens to the young recruit when he 
first enters the Navy. 

Chaplain Maguire is a Catholic priest, 
and much of the book is about Catholic 
men, the Mass, holy medals, and the 
other Catholic chaplains who are his 
friends. He also pays tribute to Prot- 
estant and Jewish chaplains who are real 
men and servants of God. Chaplain 
Maguire writes with sincerity and feel- 
ing. He loves his faith, his navy, his 
sacred office and his shipmates. He has: 
given in his book a valuable picture of 
the man who wears the cross as he goes 
among his men and represents the church 
of Christ. With so many thousands of 
our boys in the Navy this book can 
be read with profit and enjoyment. The 
reader will feel glad that there are men 
like Chaplain Maguire (whether they be 
Catholic, Jew or Protestant) ordained 
and consecrated to minister to the 
religious and spiritual needs of the men 
and boys in our navy. 


Sern R. Brooks 
® 


Gop Wut Hetp You. By James Gordon 
Gilkey. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A well-known veteran of the Baptist 
ministry said to me the other day that 
the simple secret of ministerial success 
was trying to meet people and their 
problems where they are. James Gordon 
Gilkey has been trying to do that in his 
books for many years. Including this 
volume, Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished thirteen, and they are all loaded 
and aimed with the personal and religious 
problems of people in mind. This is 
laudable. 


As is usual in Dr. Gilkey’s books, 
there is much quotation, especially of 
poetry. The reader will wish a notebook 
near, if he reads for homiletical help. 
The style is easy and direct—like con- 
versational preaching. 

I have not, however, found the book 
particularly convincing. How can God 
be wrapped up so easily for delivery to 
the reader? To one who continues to 
enjoy middle-class comfort—the average 
member of a liberal congregation, for 
instance—it will read pleasantly; but he 
doesn’t need convincing. I doubt very 
much if it would greatly help a man in 
a veterans’ hospital or a parent newly 
bereft. Not that such people could not 
know God. But the common ways of 
knowing God are infinitely more pro- 
found than through the pages of a popu- 
larly written apologetic for theism. 


Dr. Gilkey is not necessarily at fault 
—his workmanship is a good example of 
its kind. But it takes more than smooth 
delivery, facile style or apt quotation to. 
prove the reality or the goodness of God. 


H. M. G. 
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Association of Universalist Women | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Social Action 


MONG the recommendations adopted 
by the Association of Universalist 
Women at the biennial convention held 
in New York City in October, 1943, were 
three which had to do especially with 
social action. It seems well to suggest 
these for special consideration by groups 
of women who are planning programs on 
this subject—and we hope_ there are 
many such. : 

Articte 4. Believing that it is the 
Christian duty of all churchwomen to 
work toward a social order in which the 
major ills ‘of disease, poor housing, 
economic injustice, race prejudice and the 
like shall be removed, we recommend 
that opportunities for group study in 
this field be offered in every church and 
that serious attention be paid to Uni- 
versalist representation on the various 
local boards controlling such work. 

Articte 5. Recognizing that trained 
leadership is of primal importance in 
every area which expects achievement, 
we urge in all women’s groups a planned 
program to meet this need. We urge 
attendance at the various institutes 
where leadership courses are given, and 
that local retreats be set up in areas 
where no institutions serve that purpose: 
We recommend, also, that the nominat- 
ing committee of local groups, when 
preparing the slate of officers for an 
ensuing year, nominate also the institute 
delegate and on the same basis of qualifi- 
eation as for other officers. 

ArtIcLE 6. We recommend wider sup- 
port of and more definite participation in 
the program of interdenominational 
groups, especially that of the United 
Council of Church Women, of which we 
are a member group. 

In Article 4 there are suggestions for 
programs which are varied enough to suit 
the interests of churchwomen in different 
_kinds of communities, in both cities and 
smaller places. A study of any of these 
_ problems would be valuable and interest- 
ing, and ought to be a preliminary to 
helpful work in the locality. 

There are various pamphlets to be had 
which are useful guides in study groups. 
Of especial value is the little magazine 
Social Action which is published every 
month, excepting July and August, and 
which is always exceedingly up to date. 
It has enough material to choose from to 
keep any group occupied for as many 
meetings as desirable. This magazine is 
only $1.00 a year and is well worth it. 
It can be obtained by writing to the 
Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The September issue of Social Action 
magazine under the title, “The American 
Woman’s Primer—Her Role in War And 
Peace,” was especially good and could 
well be used as a text for study. 

Articles 5 and 6, while not so directly 
concerned with the subject of social 
action, contain good suggestions for im- 
plementing a program on social ac- 


tion or on any other church project. 


The main thing is to get interested in 
some of these worth-while plans, go 
about them in the right way, and see if 
we cannot get something done. 

To be a little more explicit, the follow- 
ing topics are listed, merely as a sugges- 
tion for group study: Juvenile Delin- 
quency; The Housing Problem; Rural 
People and the Church; The Need for 
Regional Library Service; The Drinking 
Problem; The Gambling Industry. 

Every church group will have its own 
ideas as to what subjects to take up, 
and there is a wide choice. The Depart- 
ment of Social Action will be most 
interested to hear about individual pro- 
grams, and would like to help with sug- 
gestions if desired. 

- Myrta B. Rosinson, Chairman 
Department of Social Action 


Tae Sent Brizi0on Speak. By Frank C. 
Laubach. Obtainable from Universal- 
ist Publishing House. Paper cover, 
60 cents; cloth cover, $1.00. 


“Would you like to see a book come 
to life?’ With that, Miss Margaret 
Shannon introduced to us in her class at 
the Northfield Missionary Conference 
this summer Mrs. Dudley Peck of Guate- 
mala who demonstrated how, patiently, 
lovingly, she and her husband taught the 
Mam Indians to read by Dr. Laubach’s 
system of reading charts, which are ex- 
plained somewhat in For All of Life, but 
more fully in The Silent Billion Speak. 
This latter book comes to life for us as 
we remember Dr. Laubach’s impassioned 
addresses at Northfield a year ago, es- 


pecially his prayers, and as we recall . 


how he said to us, “Resolve to go away 
from here, bigger, better, finer.” 

In The Silent Billion Speak, Dr. Lau- 
bach tells the story of his literacy cam- 
paign, beginning at Lanao on the island 
of Mindanao in the Philippines. He 
chose this field because, as he said, a 
brave soldier fought where the ranks 
were thinnest and'the battle was being 
lost. He felt that the greatest need in 
the effort to conquer the world for 
Christianity was in the Orient. 

His first month in Lanao, Dr. Laubach 


. “point of contact.” 


declared, was the hardest of his life. Then 
one evening, while he was “talking to 
God and the sunset” on Signal Hill, back 
of his home, as was his custom, a voice 
seemed to say to him, “You have failed 
because you do not really love these 
Moros. You feel superior to them be- 
cause you are white.” On that night, he 
said, God “made him color-blind.” 
Again the voice seemed to say, “If you 
wish the Moros to be fair to your re- 
ligion, be fair to theirs. Study their 
Koran with them.” He asked some 
priests to teach him the Koran, and the 
next day they crowded into his little 
cottage, bringing him a pamphlet of 
Islam which told him that the Moslems 
had four sacred books, the Torah, or law 
of Moses, the Zabur, or psalms of David 
and Kitab Injil, or gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and the Koran of Mohammed. To his 
great joy, Dr. Laubach had found his 
Some of their the- 
ology about Jesus was strange, but he 
did not immediately try to change it. 
For his first lessons, he chose as basic 
words the name of a town in Lanao, the 
Moro word for paper and the word for 
study or learn. The consonants in these 
words were combined with the various 
vowel sounds to make simple syllables, 
and from these reading charts illiterates 
learned to read in such an ineredibly 
short time that they believed they were 
seeing miracles. As he learned to know 
the Moros, he found that they really 
loved Jesus but hated Christians because 
Christians had misunderstood them. 
“Jesus and Mohammed say the same 
things; the Bible and the Koran say the 
same thing on prayer,” they told him. 
During his first ten years in Lanao, Dr. 
Laubach saw the attitude of the Moros 
toward Christianity change from one of 
hatred to one of love and good will. 
But the story of Dr. Laubach’s literacy 
campaign was not all one of success. For 
instance, just as his work was prospering 
in Lanao, he received word that the 
salaries of his fellow workers would have 
to be cut, and it was with great dis- 
appointment that he had to break the 
news to them. Then, while on shipboard 
on the way from Singapore to carry his 
campaign into India, he and an Indian 
friend, G. D. Hehrottra, tried to make 
lessons in Hindi but found it impossible 
because of difficulties with the alphabet. 
“T’m licked,” declared Dr. Laubach, but 
his friend never lost his courage. “Let’s 
try again,” he said. “Put the letters that 
sound alike in families.” By this method, 
they found in half an hour five key words 
that suited their purpose beautifully. 
They were “not defeat, but only delay,” 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


‘AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 


This annual prograin -in Universalist 
church schools is more pertinent than 
ever this year, for racial understanding 
and the practice of brotherhodd are fun- 
damental to the building of a just and 
lasting peace. 

The program has two objectives: Get- 
ting better acquainted with the Negro; 
and, specifically, finding out about the 
work which the Universalist Church is 
carrying on among Negroes in Suffolk, 
Va. Here at the Jordan Neighborhood 
House, with Mrs. Annie B. Willis as di- 
rector, a daily kindergarten, a weekly 
clinic and other activities are helping to 
meet some of the needs of Negro chil- 
dren and their parents. The program, 
which begins January 23, terminates on 
February 18, when an offering for the 
work at Suffolk is received. 

To every church-school superintend- 
ent have gone worship services for these 
four Sundays and ample suggestions for 
making the program “come alive,” with 
meaning for pupils of all ages. 


AMERICA’S TENTH MAN 


The Tenth Man is the American 
Negro. In 150 years his numbers have 
grown from 800,000 to 13,000,000; his 
proportion in the population has de- 
clined from 20 per cent in 1790 to 10 
per cent in 1940. 

The Tenth Man is usually a South- 
erner. Four out of every five Negroes 
live in the South, but in the last cen- 
sus decade the Negro population in- 
creased by only 5.8 per cent in that 
area. Meanwhile the Tenth Man’s pro- 
portion in the Northern population in- 
creased 15.8 per cent and in the Western 
41.8 per cent. 

The Tenth Man is becoming a city 
dweller. Almost half—48.6 per cent—of 
the Negro population of the United 
States lives in the nation’s cities, towns, 
and villages. Fifty years ago 80 per 
cent of the Negro population lived in 
tural areas. 

The Tenth Man is a worker who has 
worked at both high and low jobs. He 
has accumulated property to the esti- 
mated value of two and a half billion 
dollars. He owns some ten million 
acres of farm land—more than the 
combined acreage of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

The Tenth Man has a death rate that 
has swooped down during the past half 
century faster than it has among any 
other large population of the world— 
from an estimated annual death rate of 


Mrs. Willis and Her Granddaughter 


THE PERSON IN A 
DIFFERENT SKIN 
- J am the person who was born to live 


in a skin with a different color from 
yours. 


I could not choose my parents, nor 


you yours. 

Thus, the color pigments embedded by 
the unchangeable hands of nature in 
your skin are perchance white, while 
mine are black, or brown, or yellow. | 

But, underneath I am just like you. 

My muscles ripple in the same waves 
of power and thrill to the same throb 
of joyous action. 

My mind is as good as yours. 

I reach out, just as you do, in aspira- 
tions of the soul. 

I love and hate, hope and despair, 
rejoice and suffer, along with you. 

When my children lose their fair 
chance at life and become aware of the 
bitter road of prejudice they must tread, 
then I know what my color has cost. 

I offer you my hand in rebuilding an 
unjust world that you and I can make 


.more Christian than we have found it. 


I am the Person in a Different Skin. 
Percy R. Haywarp 


\ 


33 per thousand in 1890 to an estimated 
14 per thousand today. Yet, the Negro’s 
life span today averages ten years less 
than that of the white person’s. 

The Tenth Man has a literacy rate of 
90 per cent, which is equal to that for 
the total populations of all but a few of 


the most enlightened countries of the 
world. Yet, by comparison with 
schools for whites, less money is spent 
for his public education than was spent 
in 1880. 

The Tenth Man is religious. Five out 
of every twelve Negroes report member- 
ship in some church. His church is the 
race’s largest property owner. In 1936 the 
value of 34,250 Negro church edifices was 
$165,000,0Q0. 

The Tenth Man is a patriot. Approxi- 
mately half a million of his race are 
now in the armed services of the na- 
tion. ; 

The Tenth Man is an artist. He has 
colored the music and rhythms of the 
New World. He has given his impress 
to the English language. He has painted, 
sculptured and dramatized his nation’s 
strengths and weaknesses, joys and sor- 
rows, in finished forms both stark and 
subtle. 

The Tenth Man has brought his gifts 
—eifts' of “eternal youth, of fruitful 
labor, of joy and music, of the free spirit 
and of the ministering hand, of wide 
and poignant sympathy with men in 
their struggle to live and love... .— 
From America’s Tenth Man, published 
by the Commission on International Co- 
operation, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


MORE ABOUT 
CHINA RECEIPTS. 


Since last reporting, a few more schools 
have sent in their offerings for China 
received on October 31. The amount to 
date is $1,371.98, which is $173.35 ahead 
of the amount paid in a year ago on 
January 3. f 


A NEW BOOK BY 
PROFESSOR BAILEY 


Datmy Lire iw Brie Trugs. By Al- 
bert Edward Bailey. Scribner’s. $3.00. 


This book tells of customs in living 
in the days of Abraham, of the patriarchs 
and Joseph down to the days of Jesus 
and the first century of the Christian 
church. As such it makes interesting 
reading in itself, and with its simplicity 
of style and 112 illustrations is a good 
source book on the subject for youth 
and junior youth, as well as for teach- 
ers. Professor Bailey, author of such 
important books as History of the He- 
brew Commonwealth (in collaboration 
with C, F. Kent) and The Gospel in 
Art, writes out of the experience of nine- 
teen tours through Bible lands. 


Epna P. Bruner 
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News of Churches and Church People 


REV. SAMUEL G. DUNHAM 


Rey. Samuel G. Dunham, active in the 
Universalist ministry for many years and 
later serving Unitarian churches, died at 
Wollaston, Mass., December 28. He had 
been unable to preach for some time. 

- Samuel G, Dunham was born in Bor- 
dentown, N. J., March 2, 1866, the son of 
Nathaniel and Margaret Dunham. He 
was educated at Rutgers College and 
Drew Theological Seminary. He was li- 
censed as a Universalist preacher in 
1890 and supplied the church at Hub- 
‘bardsville, N.Y. | 

Moving to Ohio, he was ordained by 
the Ohio Convention in 1892. He 
preached at Blanchester in 1893, at Lon- 
don in 1894, at Blanchester in 1895, at 
Norwalk in 1896, all in Ohio. 

He served Wakefield, Mass., from 1897 
to 1898; Newtonville, Mass., from 1900 
to 1901; Pasadena, Calif., from 1902 to 
1910; Oak Park, Il., from 1911 to 1913; 
Fitchburg, Mass., from 1914 to 1917. 

He was at the Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence (Unitarian), from 1922 to 
1926; at the Unitarian church in Wollas- 
ton, Mass., from 1926 to 1930; and in 
Nashville, Tenn., from 1931 to 1932. 

He was an active member of the order 
of Masons, belonging to the Pasadena 
Consistory and the Palestine Temple of 
Providence. 

He is survived by two sons, J. Edward 
and Robert, of Wollaston; by one daugh- 
“ter, Mrs. Roy Hills of Quincy, Mass.; 
and by two grandchildren. : 

Funeral services were conducted by 
Rey. G. H. Leining, D.D., of Braintree, 
Mass. Burial was in Blue Hill Cemetery, 
South Braintree. 


REV. CLARENCE F. McINTIRE 


Rey. Clarence Fillmore McIntire, 
father of Rev. Barron F. McIntire, the 
pastor of Central Universalist Church, 
Yarmouth, Maine, died at the home of 
his son, December 30. He was one of 
the oldest of Universalist ministers, 
having passed his eighty-fifth birthday. 

He was born December 14, 1858, at 
Brighton, Maine, the son of Orrin M. 
and Elizabeth Gleason McIntire. As a 
boy he lived in Fairfield and Oakland, 
both in the State of Maine. He was edu- 
cated at Waterville Classical Institute, 
Colby College, and the Canton Divinity 
School, now a part of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He was graduated from the 
Theological School in 1886 and ordained 
as a Universalist minister August 19 of 
that year. 

On August 14, 1888, he was married 
at Washington, Vt., to Della May 
Barron. 

His pastorates were as follows: Gays- 
ville, Vt., 1886-1888; North Anson, 


Maine, 1888-1890; Springfield, Vt., 1890- 
1892; Skowhegan, Maine, 1892-1893; 
Marlboro, N. H., 1893-1904; Guilford, 
Maine, 1904-1906; Woodsville, N. H., 
1906-1918; Hinsdale, N. H., 1918-1923; 
North Orange, Mass., 1923-1930. 

On October 1, 1930, he retired to 
Chelsea, Vt. 

He was active in both the Odd Fel- 
lows and Masonic fraternities. For over 


. fifty years he was a member of the Ma- 


sonic Lodge at Oakland, Maine. 

Surviving are his two sons, Barron F. 
of Yarmouth and Clarence W. of San An- 
tonio, Texas; two grandsons (the sons of 
Barron F.), Barron who is a captain in 
the Medical Corps and is now in Eng- 
land, and Percy Clarence who has just 
completed his internship in Brooklyn 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and two 
granddaughters. 

Funeral services were held at Oakland, 
Maine, January 1, Rev. E. W. Beal of 
the Universalist church in Oakland offi- 
ciating. Burial will be in Fairfield, 
Maine, in the spring. 


FATHER OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


J. C. Cummins, president of the First 


National Exchange Bank, celebrated his 


eighty-fourth birthday anniversary yes- 
terday, observing the day quietly in his 
home on South Street [Sidney, Ohio]. 

Mr. Cummins has a record of bank 
service which is unsurpassed by any man 
in this part of the country, having com- 
pleted a total of sixty-eight years as he 
reached his eighty-fourth birthday anni- 
versary on December 20. He is enjoying 
very good health and is still very active 
in his work as head of the First National 
Exchange Bank. 

His association with the financial in- 


‘terests of Sidney dates back to 1875, 


when he headed the old First National 
Bank, then located in the Thompson 
Building on the west side of the public 
square. 

He entered the Citizens National Bank 
in 1881 as assistant cashier and con- 
tinued as cashier for a total of twenty- 
five years before, on November 1, 1906, 
he entered the First National Exchange 
Bank to serve as cashier. He retired 
nine years ago on the first of January, 
1935, and on the eighth of that month 
was made president of the institution, 
bringing his present total of years of 
service to sixty-eight. ; 

Mr. Cummins has two sons and one 
daughter. The daughter, Miss Harriett 
Cummins, is a teacher in the Sidney pub- 
lic schools and resides in the Cummins 
home with him. His elder son, Taylor 
Cummins, is an attorney in Sidney and 
resides in Bon Air. The younger son, Dr. 


Robert Cummins, general superintendent 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
resides in Boston, Mass.——Sidney (Ohio) 
Daily News. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN TO 
HEAR DR. McCORISON 


Dr. J. L. McCorison, Jr., regional di- 
rector of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc., will speak on 
“Democracy’s Biggest Battle” at the 
public meeting of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Universalist Women to be 
held, January 27, at the Universalist 
church in Framingham. At this meet- 
ing a playlet, “A New Study Group,” 
will also be given, with members of sev- 
eral women’s associations taking part. 


AN INGENIOUS 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The First Parish in Malden (Massa- 
chusetts) , Universalist, Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau, minister, had an interesting 
Christmas project for members of the 
parish in military service. 

A committee composed mostly of 
mothers of servicemen was headed by 
Mrs. G. Robert. Osgood, who is also in 
charge of all service records, mailings, 
etc. Each of the young folks in the 
service received a small autograph book 
which contained, first, a picture of the 
church; next, a photograph of the min¢ 
ister’s family; then a personal message 
from the minister; and a brief prayer. 
The remaining pages were given over to 
the families of the recipients, and they 
used their ingenuity in the way of mes- 
sages from relatives and friends, snap- 
shots, sketches, clippings, cartoons. The 
books were finally wrapped in white 
tissue paper, fastened with Christmas 
seals and sent on their way. 

In an effort to keep definite contacts 
with members absent in the armed forces, 
the weekly bulletin of the church, the 
Malden Universalist, is mailed regularly 
to everyone on the list. Many letters 
of appreciation have been received from 
all quarters of the globe. The parish 
now plans to send out a mimeographed 
newsletter several times a year. 

For the third successive year a candle- 
light service was held at dawn on Christ- 
mas Day. Carols, anthems by the 
male chorus of the church, the Christmas 
story, and a brief meditation by the 
minister made up a beautiful program. 
The service, which is at seven o’clock, is 
planned to begin while it is still starlight 
and to end at sunrise. An invitation is 
extended to the community at large, and 
a large. number of worshipers has al- 
ways gathered. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests, 


During the summer months« there_are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, on Friday, January 
21, at eleven o’clock. Mrs. Emily Hough- 
ton will speak on the work done by the 
Travelers’ Aid Society. 

Luncheon will be served as usual. Res- 
ervations must be made with Mrs. Spear 
(Com. 0240) by January 19. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY IN 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


The Alliance of the People’s Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) of San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif., gave a Christmas 
party for the church It was attended 
by six children and thirty-five adults. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 
AT HUTCHINSON 


A Christmas party was held at the 
Hutchinson, Kan., Universalist church 
for the children on the evening of De- 
cember 23. The Junior Clara Barton 
Guild presented a short play; Donna 
Jean Farney, Suzanne Shirk, and 
Marilyn Unruh gave special numbers; 
and Santa Claus presented gifts to the 
sixty odd children present. 


TRAVELS TWO HUNDRED 
ODD MILES TO CHRISTENING 


Traveling from Kansas City for the 
event, Konrad Christoph Beck, 3rd, was 
baptized by Dr. Albert D. Bell at the 
Hutchinson, Kan., Universalist church 
on December 26. Little Konrad was 
three months old the day of the service. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Beck of Kansas City, Mo., and grandson 
of K. C. Beck, president of the Board 
of Trustees-of the Hutchinson church. 
Godparents were Mrs. Olie Cole and Lt. 
Col. K. C. Beck, 2nd. The service was 
impressive, with the Junior Clara Barton 
‘Guild and the Guild chorus taking part 
in the ceremony. 


MARGARET METZ ENGAGED 


Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz. of 
Ceritral Square, N. Y., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Margaret 
Emma Metz, to Charles H. Edwards of 
Valley Falls, N. Y., son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Edwards of Liverpool, 
England. 

Miss Metz is a graduate of N. H. Fay 
High School, Dexter, Maine, and St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
She earned her master’s degree in educa- 
tion by graduate work at Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine; the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington; and the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

She has been a Girl Scout leader and 


active in church and community events. - 


Her teaching experience includes work 
in N. H. Fay High School; Rock Point 
School for Girls, Burlington, Vt.; Dis- 
trict 10, Salisbury, N. Y.; and Dolgeville 
Central High School, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

At present she is teaching in the 
Schaghticoke High School, Hoosic Val- 
ley Central School, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

Mr. Edwards owns and operates a 
large dairy farm in Schaghticoke. 


LIFE EVERLASTING 


I am standing upon the seashore. A 
ship at my side spreads her white sails 
to the morning breeze and starts for the 
blue ocean. She is an object of beauty 
and strength, and J stand and watch her 
until at length she hangs like a speck of 
white cloud just where the sea and sky 
come down to mingle with each other. 
Then someone at my side says: 


“There! She’s gone.” 


Gone where? Gone from my sight— 
that is all. She is just as large in mast 
and hull and spar as she was when she 
left my side, and just as able to hold 
her load of living freight to the place of 
destination. Her diminished size is in 
me, not in her; and just as someone at 
my side says, “There! She’s gone,” there 
are other eyes watching her coming, and 
other voices ready to take up the glad 
shout, : 


“There! She comes!” 


And that is dying. 
AutHor UNKNOWN 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tifie thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Albert D. Bell, pastor of the 
Hutchinson, Kan., Universalist church, 
spent the week following Christmas at 
Junction City, conferring with the state 
superintendent of churches, Rev. Donald 


B. King. 


Rey. Hal T. Kearns, in addition to his 
work as executive secretary of the Au- 
burn, N. Y., Council of Social Agencies 
and as executive secretary of the Cayuga 
County Health Association, is now serv- 
ing as pastor of the Community Church 
at Throopsville, N. Y. 


Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner are 
now living at 7038 South Cregier Avenue, 
Apartment 2A, Chicago 49, Ill. Mr. 
Rheiner is the new director of the South 
Chicago Community Center, which has 
the backing of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Union. 


Rev. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Barre, Vt., announce the birth of 
a son (Meredith) , November 20, 1943. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins at- 
tended a Cummins family reunion at the 
home of J. C. Cummins at Sidney, Ohio, 
Christmas week, and then made a brief 
visit at the home of Mrs. Cummins’ 
parents in Kentucky. 


Mrs. W. W. Tamplin, an active worker 
in the Hutchinson, Kan., church, has re- 
turned home after an illness of more than 
six months at Halstead Hospital. Dr. 
Tamplin, her husband, is president of the 
Kansas Fellowship Committee and Secre- 
tary of the Hutchinson Board. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, returned to the office, January 
3, fully recovered from her illness. 


Mrs. C. H. Emmons, wife of Rev. C. 
H. Emmons, minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Orange, Mass., died 
January 10. She had been in poor 
health for some years. 
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During the month of December, Rev. 
Gerard Priestley, formerly pastor of the 
'.Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, and now visiting professor of 
modern history at Springfield College, 
preached at the First Methodist Church 
ef Hempstead, L. I., Grace Methodist 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., and the Olivet 
Baptist Church and the Greenwood 
Avenue Methodist Church of Trenton, 
N. J. He also lectured At the Farming- 
dale Air Base and the U.S.0.-Y.M.C.A. 
Clubs in Hempstead, Nyack, Newburgh 
and Trenton, and spoke over Radio Sta- 
tions WINJ and WITM in Trenton. 


' Mrs. Carol T. Restall of the Institute 

of World Affairs Association is in the 
Melrose (Mass.) Hospital suffering 
from bronchial pneumonia. She is re- 
sponding readily to treatment. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., was 
the speaker at the annual Christmas 
luncheon of the Electrical and Gas Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, December 22. Over 900 
people were present. 


Dr. John’van Schaick, Jr., addressed 
the Optimist Club, the literary society 
of the Universalist National Church, 
Washington, January 6, on “They Also 
Ran.” 


Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., came’ to 
Boston January 14 to attend the memo- 
rial services for Dean McCollester and 
to superintend moving household effects 
from 176 Newbury Street. 


THE SILENT BILLION 
(Continued from page 59) 


Dr. Laubach said of his discouragements. 


In spite of the present world chaos, 
Dr. Laubach declares he is an optimist, 
for he believes it is possible to win the 
friendship of people anywhere if only we 
approach them in the attitude of un- 
selfish sharing and that the world-wide 
literacy campaign which has grown out 
of his first attempts of Lanao on the 
island of Mindanao is one road toward 
the goal of permanent world peace. His 
mission to Lanao was to have been to 
establish a normal school but, instead, 
he and his Filipino assistant began to 
teach adult Moros their A B C, and 
urged each Moro in turn to teach an- 
other. In the Philippines, and later in 
India, the “Each One Teach One” 
method broke down all caste barriers, 
bridged the gulf between the educated 
man and the ignorant, as it will bridge 
the gulf between races and nations, Dr. 
Laubach declares. 

There on Signal Hill in Lanao, Dr. 
Laubach says that God began to use his 
tongue to speak to him and to say to 
him, “Here in Lanao you will accomplish 
something with me for the human race.” 

Lian F. Lewis 


Obituary 


CORA OSGOOD 


In the passing of Miss Cora Osgood re- 
cently the First Universalist Church of 
Gardner, Mass., has lost a valuable, loyal and 
efficient member. Several years ago she 
became blind, but she never lost sight (spirit- 


_ual) of the task at hand as a builder in the 


Kingdom. Her main interest was her church, 
in all departments of its work. 

As her pastor for the last six years, I can 
say I have lost a friend and the church a 
strong pillar. 

E. James ABar 


M. ELLA FISK 


Mrs. M. Ella Fisk, who was the oldest 
member of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., died on December 9 in 
Edgewood, R. I., at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. William B. Robinson, in her ninety- 
second year. To the very end of her life 
Mrs. Fisk maintained interest in the Grenfell 
Mission and the social service work of the 
Friends Society, contributing liberally each 
year articles which she herself had made. She 
was a devoted member and faithful attendant 
of the Church of the Mediator. Possessed of 
remarkable mental faculties and blessed with 
a keen sense of wit, her genial personality 
will long be felt. Memorial services were 
held on December 12 at the Remington 
Funeral Home in. Edgewood, R. I., by Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, her pastor. 


AUGUSTA M. B. BIELER 


Augusta Mendum Bartlett Bieler of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., wife of Frank I. Bieler, died 
on December 17 at the age of seventy-eight 
as a result of failing general health and the 
effects of an unfortunate accident. She also 
suffered a blow in the sudden death a few 
weeks before of a beloved younger sister, 
Mrs. Littlefield of Salem. 

Mrs. Bieler was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and lived in Salem up to the time of her 
marriage in 1904, During the period of 
residence in Brighton, Mass., she was an 
active member of Beacon Church, Brookline, 
and when Beacon Church united with the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Waltham, and 
transportation to and from was supplied, 
Mrs. Bieler became one of the most enthu- 
siastic attendants at its services. 

Mrs. Bieler is survived by her husband; 
two sisters, Mrs. Emily R. Teel: of Salem and 
Mrs. Helena B. Ellis of New York; five 
nieces, three nephews and fifteen grand- 
nephews and nieces. 

Services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, in the Full Funeral 
Hall, Salem. 


Notices 


. MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted license as an ordained clergyman 
to Rev. Rolland P. Rice, $.T.D. 


Transferred Dana E. Klotzle to Vermont. 
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Transferred Lyman I. Achenbach to North 
Carolina. 


Granted dual fellowship to Dana M. 
Greeley, subject to approval of Central Com- 
mittee. 


Granted dual fellowship to Richard B. 
Gibbs, subject to approval of Central Com- 
mittee. 


Granted one-year license to Frederick L. 
Harrison. 


Granted one-year license to Gordon Mc- 
Keeman. 


Noted death of Samuel G. Dunham on 
December 28, 1943. 


Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Massachusetts Association of Univer- 
salist Women will hold its second public 
meeting at the Framingham Universalist 
church on January 27. 

Rosertine Howe Rice, Chairman 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted William W. Cromie (lic.) on 
letter of transfer from Massachusetts (as of 
September 28, 1943). 

Accepted Rev. Fred H. Miller and Rey. 
Milton Muder on letter of transfer from 
Vermont. 

Noted death of William W. Cromie of 
Portsmouth, November 22, 1943. 

Noted death of Dr. Lee 5. McCollester of 
Claremont, December 26, 1943. 

Granted one-year license for ordained 
clergymen to Rev. John Robert Gee, Win- 
chester; Rev. Ernest R. Calvert, Newfields; 
Rey. Marshall Eck, Marlboro; and Rev. 
Myles Blanchard, Westmoreland. 

J. Wayne Haske, Secretary 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons will he held 
at the home in Foxboro, Mass., January 26, 
1944, at 2 p.m. Reports for the past year 
will be given and officers for the coming year 
will be elected. 

Karnarine C. Bourne, Clerk 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
Sunday services. 

days. 3:30 p. m. 
* * * 
January 23: Rev. Francis D. Wallace, St. 
Albans, N. Y. 
February 13: Rey. Frederick R. Tiffany,. 


Second and fourth Sun- 


_ Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


February 27: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

March 12: Rev. 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 

March 26: Rev. 
New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


Allison J. MacRury,. 


Benjamin B. Hersey, 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Act, Music, Medical “Assistant, ~Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 

professions. 


Muuarp H. Jencks, President 
Harot E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


’ day. 


April 23: Rey. Cornelius Greenway, D.D 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 


- Vernon, N. Y. 


‘KING’S CHAPEL 


WEEKDAY SERVICES 


January to April, 1944. 

Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o'clock: 
Worship sermon. 

+ 4 1% 

January 4-7: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
dean emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

January. 11-14: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
D.D., Community Church of New York, 
ING Ys 

January 18-21: Pres. Mordecai Johnson, D.D., 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

January 25-28: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

February 1-4; Rt. Rev. John R. P. Sclater, 
D.D., Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
Canada. 

February 8-11: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, 
D.D., Drew Theoloncal Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J. 

February 15-18: Rey. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
February 22: No service on account of the 

holiday. 

February 23, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D.D. 

February 24 and 25: Rev. Samuel M. Lind- 
say, D.D., Brookline, Mass., Baptist 
church. 

February 29-March 3: Rey. Samuel Davies, 
Ph.D., Moderator, Synod of the Maritime 
Provinces, Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

March 7 and 8: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, 
D.D., Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

March 9 and 10: Rev. Burns Chalmers, D.D., 
Chaplain, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. 

March 21: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

March 22-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
D.D., South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

March 28-31: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
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Holy Week 
In Holy Week, Monday through Friday, 
April 3-7, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, will preach 
at the noon services. 
Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. 
every day during Holy Week except Satur- 
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April 11-14: Prof. Basil Mathews, Oxford 
and Boston Universities. 

April 18-21: Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 25-28: Rev. Robert M. Bartlett, D.D., 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 
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Crackling 


Louis Annin Ames, former president 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
writes: The New York Times, as you 
know, prides itself on being such a clean, 
wholesome paper. It. advertises that it 
prints all the news that is fit to print. 
The following appeared in the Times, 
December 5-7: | 


Household Situations Wanted—Male t 
FILIPINO, cook-butler, valet, experienced; 


references; entire charge bachelor’s small 


family. V 144 Times. 


The British sete, Sir Henry Hawkins, 
sat listening to a lawyer who, out of a 
fondness for the sound:of his own voice 
and an inordinate pride in his great 
learning, was accustomed to deliver pleas 
of. interminable length. As the man 
droned on, and the shades of night 
began to settle over the court, the judge 
despaired of the speech ever coming to 
a close. 

Presently the judge had an inspiration. 
He sent the lawyer a note. Opening it, 
the man read: 


Patience Competition 
Gold Medal—Sir Henry Hawkins 
Honorable Mention—Job 


The plea was quickly concluded —The 
Christian Science Monitor. - 
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“Don’t you remember Mrs. Gumble?” 
“No, I don’t think I do.” 
“Of course you remember her! She 


was the plainest girl in town. But I _ 


forgot—that was after you left.”—The 


Christian Science Monitor. 


The late arrival at the theater, blun- 
dering into the row of seats, stepped on 
a man’s foot and apologized. 

“That’s all right,” came the answer, 
“T walk on them myself.”—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Mrs. Goodheart: I am collecting. for 
the church rummage sale. May I ask 
what you do with your old clothes? 

Mr. Hardup: Certainly, certainly. I 
hang them up carefully at night, and 
put them on again in the morning — 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Three managers of chicken farms in 
Germany were being questioned by a 
Gestapo man. “What do you feed your 
chickens?” the first was asked. 

“Corn. 

“You’re under arrest! 
to feed the people.” 

The second manager overheard the 
conversation, and tried to play safe. 

“What do you feed your chickens?” 
came the question. 

“Corn husks.” 

“You're under arrest! We use the 
husks to make cloth. And you?” he 
asked, turning to the third man. 

“I give my chickens the money and 
tell them to go and buy their own 
food.” — a 


We use corn 


